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The Survey’s Annual Meeting 


THE annual meeting of Survey Associates, Inc., will be held 
on Monday, October 30, at 4 P. M. in THE SURVEY 
offices, 12th floor, 112 East 19 street, New York city. Four 


members of the Board of Directors will be elected to succeed 


John M. Glenn, Charles D. Norton, Lillian D. Wald and 


Alfred T. White, whose terms of office expire, and to trans- 
act such other business as may come before the meeting. 


At members of Survey Associates, Inc.—life members 

and cooperating subscribers who have paid $10 or 
more since October 1, 1915, towards the maintenance of 
THE SURVEY—are entitled to vote at this year’s annual 
meeting. 


ORE SURVEY 


The GIST of IT 


MANY A GOOD carperiter has been made 
into a bad social worker by political pull. 
Maryland’s whole correctional system is 
threatened by the greed of henchmen for 
plums from the new penal board. Page 60. 


POLIO is on the wane, but its aftermath 
brings problems too. Some folks, the 
doctors and the health officials, are prepar- 
ing for other epidemics by analyzing, ex- 
perimenting and comparing notes. Page 
58. Other folks—the social workers and 
philanthropists, are busy patching up the 
victims of the summer’s plague. At the 
clearing house of the New York Commit- 
tee on After-Care for Cases of Infantile 
Paralysis records are kept of every child’s 
case from onset to cure and arrangements 
are made for correct dispensary treatment. 
Page 58. : 


CONFUSION of a prison with a feeble- 
minded institution is one stumbling block 
to prison reform, according to the Ameri- 
can Prison Association. At a recent meet- 
ing psychoanalysis was advocated as a 
method of sorting out defectives from 
other criminals. Page 71. 


IT’S NOT so hard to be a tuberculosis 
patient if one’s sisters and cousins and 
aunts go along to the hospital too. The 
New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor finds family treat- 
ment for TB in model tenements under 
complete medical and nursing supervision, 
so popular and successful that its Home 
Hospital is being enlarged. Page 57. 


HOW FIRST AID and more aid can be 
given to the poor who get tangled up in 
the courts, discussed by the national gather- 
ing of Legal Aid Societies. Page 70. 


ANTI-PROPAGATION propaganda in 
the west, a judge advocating birth control 
and a federal league being organized, with 
an ex-charity worker at the head— 
Margaret Sanger may well wave to Malthus 
across time. Page 60. 


THE BAD BOYS of Chicago will have 
more room to stretch and grow good now 
that the Chicago and Cook County School 
for delinquent boys is opened after four 
years of agitation. The Chicago habit of 
cooperation brought together members of 
city departments, the Board of Education, 
the Juvenile Court and volunteer agencies 
in a “big push” for the detention home. 
Page 57. 


WHETHER your sister Susie’s stitching 
shirts for soldiers or whether you are pack- 
ing cereals and socks for Belgian refugees, 
Esther A. Baldwin, of the Bureau of Ad- 
vice and Information, New York Charity 
Organization Society, has a word of sound 
counsel on giving to war sufferers. She 
straightens out the maze of innumerable 
relief societies and puts the would-be sub- 
scriber on the right road to efficient gen- 
erosity. Page 63. 


FOREIGN-BORN workingmen of the 
Standard Oil Company at Bayonne plunged 
the town into riot and bloodshed on the 
heels of an apparently peaceful demand for 
higher wages. big margin between 
wages and cost of living seems to be at 
the bottom of the trouble. Page 61. 


WHERE HEALTH AND RELIEF 
WORK STRIKE HANDS 


O successful has the experiment of 
wJ treating tuberculosis as a family 
problem proved, after a four-year test, 
that the Home Hospital of the New 
York Association for Impoving the Con- 
dition of the Poor has again been en- 
larged. ; 

The experiment resulted from experi- 
ence with many families in which pa- 
tients could not be induced to go to 
hospitals or sanatoria, and with other 
families in which there were patients 
who had returned from hospitals or sana- 
toria against the advice of physicians. 
The Home Hospital was accordingly or- 
ganized. There families with tuberculous 
patients were placed in model tenements 
and treated as a unit, with complete 
medica! and nursing supervision. [See 
Tue Survey for February 7, 1914.] 

Four years ago, the hospital had about 
twenty families; two years ago, forty 
families and the present plans of the 
association will make it possible to care 
for about eighty families of four hun- 
dred individuals. About one-third of the 
number of individuals admitted are posi- 
tive cases of tuberculosis and another 
third are in the suspect class. 

The satisfactory experience of thus 
dealing with these families has led to a 
careful examination of the treatment of 
the many families under the association’s 
care outside of the Home Hospital in 
which there are cases of tuberculosis, It 
was found there were 338 such families. 
Included in these families were 696 
adults, and 1,077 children, or a total of 
1,773 individuals; and among them were 
known to be 290 tuberculous adults and 
248 tuberculous children. Doubtless a 
more rigid examination would disclose 
many other suspect cases. 

These families have all come to the 
association for relief. But experience at 
the Home Hospital has emphasized more 
than ever the impossibility of consider- 
ing the relief problem in such families as 

_ other than a subordinate part of the more 
important health problem involved. The 
association has:therefore during the past 
summer entirely reorganized its method 
of dealing with these families. Instead 


Ye 
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of relying on its regular lay relief visi- 
tors, it has placed them all under the 
care and supervision of nurses who have 
had training at the Home Hospital or 
are closely in touch with its methods 
of work. Upon these nurses, in coopera- 
tion with the tuberculosis clinics of the 
city, is placed the responsibility for deal- 
ing with both relief and health in these 
families. 

Arrangements are made for a careful 
physical examination of every member 
of each family, and an individual medi- 
cal record blank is kept in addition to 
the usual relief record of the family. 
The nurses are devoting their entire 
time to this work. 

This reorganization has already re- 
sulted in more effective cooperation with 
clinics and in securing more definite re- 
sults in dealing with the family prob- 
lem as a whole. Incidentally, it has in- 
creased the amount of relief which the 
association is obliged to spend for fami- 
lies in which there is tuberculosis, but 
experience has proved that good public 
health work costs money. 


A MISERABLE CHRISTMAS 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS? 


In planning a merry Christmas for your 
friends, do not let it mean a miserable 
Christmas to those less fortunate than you. 


HOUSANDS of workers in every city have been 
taught by bitter experience to look forward to Christ- 
mas with dread. 


Every shop girl knows that the coming Christmas season 
will mean to her an immense amount of extra work, of nervous 
strain and exhaustion. 


The great army of workers whom you do not see—the 
bundle wrappers, drivers and errand boys—look forward to 
Christmas as a hateful time of undeserved effort and hardship. 


Ts this your conception of the day? A very little unselfish- 
ness on your part will greatly lighten the burden of these work- 
ing people. Merely do your Christmas shopping 
early—early in the month, and early in the day. 
By so doing, you will not only relieve the shop girls and errand 
boys of the necessity of serving you at the last moment, but you 
will escape the annoyance of finding that the very gifts you most 
desired have already been sold. 


Carry this message on to your friends and let them see how 
much a little prompt action oni their part-will mean to a great 
many people less fortunate than they, 


When you are making your Christmas plans do not forget 
the patient workers in the shops. It may help you to help them 
if you will remember these words: 


“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 


‘The Gonxumers' League of the City of New York, 106 East 19th Street 


THE EARLY BIRD OF EARLY CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING 


SETTING A MARK IN PUBLIC 
COOPERATION 


HE opening of the Chicago and 

Cook County School for Boys 
closes a long struggle to secure the bet- 
ter care and place of detention for de- 
linquent boys. 

Before. the Juvenile Court was estab- 
lished, the county jail and the city 
House of Correction, as well as the 
police stations, constituted more of a 
schooling in crime than a chance for re- 
formation, despite the good intentions 
of many of the officials. Although the 
Juvenile Court probation system has been 
adequate to deal with the largest pro- 
portion of the court’s wards, yet there 
have always been enough of them to 
overcrowd the detention home, located 
in the original Juvenile Court building. 
Until a year or more ago, therefore, it 
was necessary to continue to send boys 


needing detention to that department of 


the House of Correction known as the 
John Worthy School. 

The increasing public agitation over 
this necessity, four years ago, resulted 
in one of those successful cooperative 
efforts for which Chicago is noteworthy. 
In it participated a City Council com- 
mittee, headed by the secretary of the 
Police Department, who proved to be the 
promoter of the enterprise, the superin- 
tendent of the House of Correction, the 
county judge and. board of commission- 
ers, the Board of Education, the Ju- 
venile Court, the Special Park Commis- 
sion and many private citizens and 
voluntary agencies. 

The Park Commission transferred the 
“Gage Farm” of 240 acres, which had 
been conveyed to the city thirty-five 
years ago by a private citizen. The 
Board of Education erected the school 
building by an appropriation of $75,000. 
The citizens voted a bond issue of $60,- 
000 to build a dormitory and superin- 
tendent’s residence. Cook county as- 
sumes the expense of equipping and 
maintaining the school, which is con- 
ducted as a public school with one of 
the most experienced principals as ‘su- 
perintendent. 

The opening occasion elicited equally 
hearty congratulations from the repre- 
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sentative officials, school men and pri- 
vate citizens, both women and men who 
shared the joy of inaugurating this be- 
ginning of a new era in Chicago’s deal- 
ings with delinquent boys and who had 
as much satisfaction in ending the bad 
old times and evil ways which have per- 
sisted so long. 


FIRST STUDIES ON THE 
PARALYSIS EPIDEMIC 


HAT the autumn grist of summer 
studies on poliomyelitis is coming 
to the mill was proved by the “lessons to 
the pediatrist from the recent epidemic” 
discussed at the New York Academy of 
Medicine on October 12. Reports from 
students of every aspect of the prob- 
lem—diagnosis, clinical and laboratory; 
hospital care; cause of the disease and 
modes of transmission; treatment and 
after-care—showed how intense had been 
the application to the problem, how 
baffling is the problem still. The topic 
might have been announced as, what we 
have set out to learn about poliomyelitis. 
Without following strictly the speakers 
in order, here is, in brief, a Summary of 
the points discussed: Perhaps the most 
difficult problem is to find a sure means 
of early diagnosis. When paralysis oc- 
curs, the thing is obvious. But when the 
child is drowsy, has a slight “cold,” is 
irritable when disturbed, how be sure 
that here are “polio” symptoms, and not 
the symptoms of several other less seri- 
ous diseases? One practical test em- 
phasized was, that when a child’s discom- 
fort far exceeded any discoverable ade- 
quate causes, the case should be sus- 
pected. 

Experience had taught Dr. DuBois and 
other workers at Willard Parker Hospi- 
tal that laboratory analysis alone would 
not afford a reliable diagnosis. Thus 
far, through hundreds of tests, it has 
been impossible to distinguish the spinal 
fluid in certain conditions of poliomyeli- 
tis from that in certain other diseases. 
But Dr. Draper of Rockefeller Institute 
believed that if records were kept of the 
very hour of a lumbar puncture—not of 
the day only—that the fluids earlier 
drawn would be found to contain dis- 
tinctive characteristics in comparison 
with those taken later. 

But more and more the conviction has 
deepened that the time of spreading in- 
fection is the early days or hours of the 
attack, no matter which form it assumes. 
Hence the importance of providing for 
the general practitioner a means of di- 
agnosis in the pre-paralytic stage. Com- 
missioner Emerson emphasized this point 
also, from the angle of the Department 
of Health. “You can’t compel a man to 
report a case that he doesn’t believe is 
‘polio’,” he said. “Find these early cases, 
and diagnose them and report them.” 

An interesting confirmation of the 
value of hosptial care is afforded by the 
comparative records of boroughs of New 
York city in which cases were sent 


promptly to hospitals and those in which 
cases were kept at home. In Richmond, 
Staten Island and Queens the children 
were at home. The districts are largely 
residence sections, with separate houses 
and open spaces. Yet the incidence rate 
has been higher here in proportion to the 
population than in Brooklyn or Manhat- 
tan, where hospitals were very general- 
ly used. The value of hospitalization is 
undoubtedly in part the strict isolation 
of cases. 


“There are three communities that 
have not been touched by the epidemic,” 
said Commissioner Emerson. “One is 
Governor’s Island. Here conditions are 
excellent. Sanitation is perfect; streets 
are clean. There have been no cases 
among the hundred or so children there. 
Another place is Barren Island. Here is 
neither water-supply nor sewers. Roads 
are very bad. Garbage is abundant. 
Dead animals are sent there. Flies are 
there in droves. Also smells. But 
among the 300 children on Barren Island 
have occurred no poliomyelitis cases. 
And the third group is the 3,000 and 
more children in the city’s institutions. 
Among all these are only one or two 
suspects isolated for observation.” 


That the present epidemic was not 
greatly different from other outbreaks, 
abroad and in this country, except in 
numbers, is one of the conclusions which 
the doctors of the federal Public Health 
Service are reaching. Some of the diffi- 
culties and apparent contradictions met 
in the epidemiological work on “polio” 
were mentioned by Dr. C. H. Lavinder— 
why, for instance, does the endemic 
type of “polio” suddenly become epi- 
demic? New York had about 50 cases 
last year; why has it 9,000 this year? 

Most studies tend to confirm the car- 
rier theory—that through the missed 
case, or the light case, or even the per- 
son who is apparently not ill at all, in- 
fection is spread. And yet if spread de- 
pends on human contact, why is the “sea- 
sonal prevalence” greater in summer 
time, rather than in winter? Again, in 
age incidence—is the apparent immunity 
of some children due to earlier light and 
unsuspected attacks? And what is the 
period of infectivity, or the time over 
which a case may continue to spread in- 
fection? 
records of possible sources and means of 
the spread of infection in every case, had 
not yet been completed, he said. Their 
interpretation will be published later by 
the Public Health Service. 

How varied are the forms under which 
paralysis appears, was also emphasized. 
One group of workers assigned to labora- 
tory analysis duty on Long Island, ex- 
claimed after a fortnight’s experience, 
“But we came down here to study para- 
lytic cases!” Their work focused upon 
the pre-paralytic stage. One vagary of 
“polio” was illustrated by Dr. Shaw of 
the State Board of Health, who told how 
exclusively among poorer people the out- 
break had been in one city, and just as 


The task of collecting all 
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exclusively among millionaire families in 
another. 

Much of the discussion was technical. 
But nevertheless, a listener at such a 
meeting gains a new idea of the magni- 
tude and variety of the doctor’s task, 
and of the determination with which he 
is attacking it. 


HOW THE SALVAGE OF 
POLIO CASES PROCEEDS 


URING the epidemic of infantile 

paralysis in New York last sum- 
mer, more than 9,000 children were sick 
with that disease, and a large proportion 
were cared for in various hospitals of 
the city. When the first few con- 
valescents were discharged, some were 
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taken home; some were provided for in ~ 


the convalescent home provided by the 
Henry Street Settlement and the Neu- 
stadter Foundation. [See THE Survey 
for July 29.] 

But in September, the numbers of chil- 
dren being discharged passed the ability 
of any one existing society to provide 
for. More than 2,800 had lived through 
the attack and had come back to life only 
to face the possibility of lasting de- 
formity. For, if there is one fact in this 
disease about which there is no differ- 
ence of opinion, it is that only the most 
exact and unremitting after-care will re- 
store the affected muscles to their nor- 
mal use and save the child from becom- 
ing a cripple. 

This after-care means abundant food 
of just the right kind; scientific manipu- 
lation of the loosened joints and drop- 
ping hands or feet; rest at just the right 
angle for the weakened back, on the 
softest of supports. And all this through 
a period of months surely, perhaps for 
several years. 

The amount of work involved and the 
costliness of such care are problems at 
once obvious. But further, granted that 
gifts to dispensaries and nursing associa- 
tions would meet the demands for medi- 
cines, food and apparatus, how insure 
that hundreds of mothers know where 
the nearest dispensary is, or knowing, 
faithfully use its aid; that each nursing 
association knows of every case return- 
ing to its district; that the parting in- 
structions of the hospital are clearly 
understood by parents, often foreign, 
usually unlettered; and finally, how pre- 
vent a break in the records of all these 
cases? A large interruption would ren- 
der futile the case histories begun, and 
lose material invaluable for scientific 
study of the epidemic of 1916. 

The crisis has been met by a remark- 
able clearing-house organization, the 
New York Committee on After-Care 
for Cases of Infantile Paralysis, which 
grips hands with hospitals and with the 
Department of MHealth and _ visiting 
nurses. Its aith is twofold: to care 
adequately for every child that has been 
ill with poliomyelitis; to keep a perfect 
record of every case as material for 


—— 
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later study. Its method of realizing 
this aim is, first, through a free in- 
formation bureau; second, through a 
complete registry in charge of a trained 
statistician, and containing every detail 
of every case from “onset” to cure; 
third, through active cooperation with 
the Department of Health and all nurs- 
ing organizations, as well as with a 
specially organized group of club women 
who provide automobiles for transport- 
ing children to and from dispensaries 
for treatment. 

At the head of this important and far- 
extending work are Thomas J. Riley, of 
the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, chair- 
man; Oliver H. Bartine, superintendent 
of the Hospital for Ruptured and 
Crippled Children; James A. Perkins, 
of the National City Bank, treasurer, 
and Dr. Donald E. Baxter, general 
director. From Dr. Baxter the facts 
in this account have been received. 
Here, for example is the daily routine. 

As soon as a case is discharged from 
_the hospital or quarantine is terminated, 
the Department of Health sends to the 
parents a notice urging the importance 
of after-care for the child and describ- 
ing exactly the weakness which in this 
case must be guarded against. This 
notice includes a list of orthopedic hospi- 
tals and dispensaries in the city. At the 
same time a notice is sent also to Dr. 
Baxter, containing full details—date of 
onset, what treatment was followed in 
the hospital, the present condition of the 
child. 

This report becomes part of the perma- 
nent record at headquarters of the com- 
mittee for after-care. Word is tele- 
phoned to the nursing supervisor of the 
district in which the child lives, and a 
nurse goes to verify the address and 
report on the child’s condition. All this 
within a few hours. 

Arrangements are then made by the 
nurse for the child’s further treatment, 
either at an orthopedic dispensary or in 
an institution for convalescent hospital 
care. It was estimated recently that ful- 
ly 600 children will need this institu- 
tional treatment; fully 2,400 the dis- 
pensary aid. This is considered a most 
conservative estimate. 

Meantime, until the plans are in actual 
operation and the after-treatment has 
been begun, the nurse continues her 
visits as frequently as possible. To avoid 
duplicating efforts and wasting energy, 
the city has been divided into four large 
districts, and one nursing organization 
in each is responsible for the work in 
that section. All cases in Brooklyn, 
where the scourge was heaviest, are re- 
ferred to the Brooklyn Committee on 
Crippled Children; cases in lower Man- 
hattan, to the Association for the Aid of 
Crippled Children; cases in upper east 
‘Manhattan and the Bronx, to the Bureau 
of Educational Nursing; cases elsewhere 
in Manhattan and in Richmond. and 
Queens, to the Henry Street (Nurses’) 
Settlement. 


The nurse goes to the home again to 
make sure that instructions are being 
carried out. Duplicates of all cards of 
admission to hospital or dispensary and 
fortnightly reports from these institu- 
tions concerning attendance and progress 
of the case, all go back to the headquar- 
ters. So the after-care is begun, a fol- 
low-up system started, and data accumu- 
lated, which when organized and inter- 
preted later, will doubtless give valuable 
clues to causes and cures. 

Indeed, a distinct feature of the 1916 
epidemics has been the strict record- 
keeping by reports, charts of dot and 
line, systems of maps that bristled with 
pins large and small and of all colors— 
or any other method that might ultimate- 
ly answer the queries, whence? and how? 
In 1907, the disease was not even report- 
able. Cases were not removed to hospi- 
tals, there were few records of any kind 
and all figures of that time are but esti- 
mates. 

Besides their final significance, these 
permanent records have, too, an immedi- 
ate value. At the headquarters is an in- 
formation bureau, and how it works may 
be shown concretely. 

On one of the first days of the com- 
mittee’s work, a woman telephoned: “My 
friend’s little boy had the ‘polio’ and it 
left him blind and deaf. Please see if 


you know about the case and can you do 
something to help him?” The discharge 
notice of this boy was quickly found, 
and a nurse notified to take up the case. 
In about an hour the machinery of after- 
care was in running order. 

Again, a woman called to tell of her 
little niece, both of whose legs were 
paralyzed. The clinic to which she had 
been referred, was about a mile from her 
home, the child was heavy to carry, and 
the mother found it impossible to go regu- 
larly. The aunt thought the child was 
being neglected. Could the committee 
help her to find a nearer place where she 
could get the proper treatment for the 
child? A nearer clinic was found and a 
transfer promptly followed. 

A young Italian man, mystified by the 
instructions given him when his boy was 
discharged from the hospital, came for 
advice because he had read in the papers 
that the committee could help the chil- 
dren. His delighted astonishment to find 
his boy’s name on the records was 
equalled only by his satisfaction at the 
assurance that a nurse had been told 
about him and would visit his boy within 
twenty-four hours. 

Another pathetic case was that of a 
mother who called, carrying her little 
boy of five years, whose legs were both 
paralyzed. She wanted advice as to 


DEAF AND BLIND POULTRYMEN 


my O-CALLED practical poultry-raisers have little use for the Philo 
system, but here are eight Philo coops that are making good at the 


Colorado School for the Deaf and Blind at Colorado Springs, Colo. 


The 


plan is said to have distinct advantages for those who must raise poultry 


in a small back lot. 


Each coop is designed to accommodate six laying 


hens. Bessie Sawyer has won the distinction of making the largest profit 
in one month of all the members of the Poultry Association at the school. 


She cleared $3.49 on her coop of six hens. 


Frank Pierce got a larger 


number of eggs than Bessie, but Bessie proved herself a better business 


manager. 


She obtained a contract with W. K. Argo, superintendent of the 


school, who was to take all her eggs at 60 cents a dozen until he notified 


her of a change in the price. 


Mr. Argo forgot to tell Bessie when the 


market price had dropped and consequently paid the 60 cents a dozen after 
the price had gone down to fifty cents 


60 


where she could put her child while she 
went out to work. Her husband was 
with the army in Mexico and she had 
been able to support herself and child 
until he became sick and needed her at 
home. She had lived in Brooklyn, but 
thought maybe the nurses could not find 
her in New York because at the hospital 
she was frightened and gave her maiden 
name. She was much pleased when the 
committee’s records were able to identify 
her and bring a nurse again in touch 
with her. 

Not all parents are so alert for the 
best good of their little convalescents. 
One mother whose child, stricken by 
paralysis, had been long detained in the 
hospital, uttered the frantic prayer: “O 
God, let me keep my child! Paralyze 
both his legs if you want to—do anything 
you choose—but only let me have my 
child!” Such passive acceptance of dis- 
ability makes doubly important a careful 
following up of the patients, to arouse 
interest in the further treatment as well 
as to see that instructions are actually 
being obeyed. 

A problem that soon arose in the com- 
mittee’s experience was this: Very many 
children who could be treated at dispen- 
saries were so helpless from effects of the 
paralysis that it was almost impossible 
to move them to a dispensary and back. 
And if there were no nearer dispensary, 
there was danger that the child would be 
neglected. To provide transportation for 
these cases and so insure a regular at- 
tendance and treatment, 'a group of one 
hundred women from many clubs of the 
city and the state organized the Sick 
Children’s Transfer Society. The so- 
ciety furnishes funds to pay for trans- 
portation whenever necessary and some 
members lend their automobiles. Many 
other sympathetic citizens also lend their 
cars for use under the committee’s di- 
rection. 

Still another branch of the committee’s 
work has been the three weeks of special 
clinics for teaching muscle-training to 
physicians and nurses who are working 
with convalescent paralysis cases. The 
lessons are given by Miriam T. Sweeney, 
of the Boston Children’s Hospital. Miss 
Sweeney has worked under the direction 
of Dr. R. W. Lovett. 


POLITICS IN MARYLAND’S 
PENAL BOARD 


PROMISING opportunity to re- 

vamp Maryland’s whole correc- 
tional system may be lost because of the 
character of appointments made by Gov- 
ernor Harrington. The opportunity was 
presented by a law which took effect 
October 1 and which created a new 
Penal Board to supplant the boards of 
directors of the House of Correction and 
the penitentiary. 

One of*the instructions to the board is 
to select, if possible, a practicable plan 
for employing prisioners as an alterna- 
tive to the contract labor system now in 


force, or, failing that, to report its find- 
ings to the governor and legislature. It 
is authorized also to use its discretion in 
transferring prisoners from the peni- 
tentiary to the House of Correction or 
vice versa. 

The appointments to the board com- 
prise two Democrats and one Republi- 
can. One of these has been connected 
with the penitentiary as member of its 
board of trustees, one has a brother in- 
terested in prison reform and one is 
chairman of the Democratic State Cen- 
tral Committee. It is announced that 
the chairman of the state central com- 
mittee will resign his political office im- 
mediately after election to avoid the im- 
propriety of holding that job and mem- 
bership on the Penal Board simultane- 
ously. He has also served on the Ad- 
visory Board of Parole of the state. 

One of the first acts of the new board 
was to reappoint as superintendent of the 
House of Correction a man who had been 
previously discharged and who had no 
ostensible professional training. The ap- 
pointment is regarded by social workers 
in Maryland as purely political. For- 
tunately Warden Leonard of the peni- 
tentiary, who is deemed a Valuable 
officer, was politically acceptable and was 
retained. 

Governor Harrington based his selec- 
tion of the present incumbents partly on 
the ground that they “have high ideals 
in prison reform” and “are not faddists.” 
“T am in full sympathy,” he said, “with 
the movement toward the kind treat- 
ment of prisoners and their reform, if 
possible, and fully believe in the idea 
of giving convicts, whenever reasonable, 
a second chance to make good.” 


THE SPREADING MOVEMENT 
FOR BIRTH CONTROL 


IRTH control leagues have been or- 

ganized or are reported in process 
of formation in Boston, Cleveland, Ann 
Arbor, Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, Ore., Seattle, 
Detroit, Racine, Wis., Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Spokane, Denver, 
Indianapolis, Washington, D. C., and 
Pittsburgh. Plans are being formulated 
for a convention of delegates from these 
cities for the purpose of forming a na- 
tional federation, and a national organ, 


the Birth Control Review, with offices ° 


at 104 Fifth avenue, New York city, is 
about to make its appearance with 
Frederick A. Blossom as managing 
editor. 

Cleveland was one of the first cities 
in this country to develop a thoroughly 
organized birth control movement. Two 
public addresses by Margaret Sanger on 
her tour across the country last summer, 
led to the formation of a league which 
drew into its membership doctors, nurses, 
social workers, clergymen and others in- 
terested in social problems. Mr. Blos- 
som, the business manager of the Cleve- 
land Associated Charities, resigned his 


the latter’s Critic and Guide. 
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position in order to accept the presidency . 


and give his whole time to it. Four 
miniters are on its executive committee 
and one is vice-president of the league. 

A weekly public luncheon held during 
the summer increased in attendance un- 
til larger quarters had to be secured. 
The Cleveland Congress of Mothers, 
after a discussion of the question of 
family limitation, unanimously voted its 
approval of the movement. The 
mothers’ club of one of the most active 
churches in the city, at a birth control | 
meeting that filled the church, voted to 
assist the league in every possible way. 
A favorable hearing was also had before 
the Cuyahoga county Women’s Christian 
Temperence Union, in the chapel of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 
A score of men and womer have volun- 
teered their services and the Federation 
for Charity and Philanthropy has listed 
them in its booklet issued to organiza- 
tions seeking speakers on social topics. 
Meetings in Cleveland and adjoining 
towns booked for the coming winter, 
include church societies, civic and fra- 
ternal organizations, the Council of So- 
ciology and women’s clubs. Ten thou- 
sand copies of a leaflet containing 
articles by local physicians, social work- 
ers and clergymen have been distributed 
and a second edition is just off the press. 

In Portland, Ore., clashes with the au- 
thorities led to the arrest of Mrs. Sanger, 
a local physician and five others for dis- 
tributing leaflets. Hundreds of letters 
and telegrams were received protesting 
against their arrest and when the cases 
came to trial the accused were let off 
with a suspended sentence or a nominal 
fine. Today birth control information is 
said to be disseminated in Portland more 
generally than in any other city in the 
country. A quiet house-to-house canvass 
is being carried on to reach mothers of 
the working class. 

The center of agitation has now been 
transferred to Boston, chiefly, perhaps, 
because of legal prosecution. A young 
newspaper man, graduate of Columbia 
University, Van Kleeck Allison, re- 
printed in his monthly magazine, the 
Flame, an article on birth control by Dr. 
W. J. Robinson, which had appeared in 
The article 
argued the case for family limitation 
without giving any medical instruction 
whatever. Allison was called upon 
shortly thereafter by a detective who, 
posing as a workingman with an invalid 
wife and a family too large for his 
means, asked for and obtained a leaflet 
giving contraceptive advice. Allison 
was arrested and received a prison sen- 
tence of three years. 

The case has been appealed and a vig- 
orous agitation in Allison’s behalf is be- 
ing conducted by the Massachusetts 
Birth Control League. Charles Zeublin 
is president of the league which numbers 
among its members several clergymen, 
professors at Harvard and Massachu- , 
setts Institute of Technology and social 
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workers. <A protest meeting addressed 
by Mrs. Sanger which crowded the Ma- 
jestic Theater has been followed by a 
series of minor gatherings, culminating 
in a mass meeting at Faneuil Hall at 
which speeches were made by Laura 
Garrett, Ida Rauh, now under indict- 
ment for distributing birth control leaf- 
lets in New York city, and Dr. Ira S. 
Wile of the New York city Board of 
Education. An effort is now being made 
to raise a defense fund of five thousand 
dollars to fight the Allison case through 
to the Supreme Court, if necessary, and 
plans are being made to organize the 
movement throughout the state. An in- 
itial meeting for this purpose held in 
Springfield was attended by over fifty 
clergymen. 

Interest among medical men is indi- 
cated by the recent resolution adopted at 
a meeting of physicians under the juris- 
diction of the Iowa State Board of Con- 
trol and by the fact that the American 
Public Health Association is to discuss 
the subject at its forty-fourth annual 
meeting in Cincinnati next week. 

And last week birth control was, for 


the first time, made the subject of a ju- 
dicial opinion. In the Court of General 
Sessions, New York city, Judge William 
H. Wadhams suspended sentence upon 
a woman, mother of six children, who 
had pleaded guilty to a charge of burg- 
lary, her second offense. His investiga- 
tion showed, the judge declared, that the 
mother had made a hard but unsuccess- 
ful attempt to support her children since 
the father had been driven from his 
work in garment making five years ago. 
Meantime, two of the children had been 
born. Said Judge Wadhams: 


“Her husband is not permitted by the 
authorities to work because of his be- 
ing ill with tuberculosis. It would be 
dangerous for him to work on children’s 
garments. It might spread the consump- 
tion to the innocents. There is a law 
against that. As a result of this law the 
husband has had no work for four years. 

“Nevertheless, he goes on producing 
children who have very little chance 
under the conditions to be anything but 
tubercular, and, themselves growing up, 
repeat the process with society. There is 
no law against that. 

“But we have not only no birth regu- 


lation in such cases, but if information 
is given with respect to birth regulation 
people are brought to the bar of justice 
for it. There is a law they violate. The 
question is whether we have the most 
intelligent law on this subject we might 
have. These matters are regulated bet- 
ter in some of the old countries, particu- 
larly in Holland, than they are in this 
country. 

“I believe we are living in an age of 
ignorance, which at some future time 
will be looked upon aghast.” 


Commenting on the decision editorial- 
ly, the New York World said: 


“Whether or not one agrees with it, 
such an opinion from the bench in effect 
lifts up and dignifies a topic that has 
mostly come in for surreptitious discus- 
sion. It is at best a delicate topic and 
one needing to be treated with a certain 
reserve. Yet it is a topic to which so- 
ciety can no longer close its eyes. And 
in the circumstances it is preferable to 
have it discussed frankly and without 
the half-secrecy in which lay its worst 
element of danger.” 

The mother of six on whom sentence 
was suspended is in charge of a charit- 
able society. 


The Explosion at Bayonne 


HREE people dead, a dozen or 
so in the city hospital badly 
wounded, property destroyed, in- 
nocent people brutally assulted—that is 
the situation in Bayonne, N. J., after 
two weeks of the strike of the employes 
of the Standard Oil Company refineries. 
The strike had been in effect less than 
twenty-four hours before there were 
battles between strikers and the police. 
Bricks were thrown and shots were 
fired. The second day of the strike a 
young woman was killed as she leaned 
out of an upper window to watch an 
encounter in the street. The next day a 
young lawyer, on business in the strike 
district, was struck by a bullet and killed. 
Then a workman, whose identity seems 
rather uncertain, was killed as he walked 
out of a saloon. 

What is it all about? What desperate 
situation lies back of it all? There are 
varying opinions, but here seems to be 
about the only documentary evidence; 
it is the list of “demands” served on 
Supt. George B. Hennessey of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company just before the strike 
began: 

“We your employes of the various de- 
partments hereafter named, present the 
following amicable request, feeling rea- 
sonably certain that if you consider the 
condition under which we are compelled 
- to work, the prices which we now are 
compelled to pay for the commodities of 
life, or rather the means of sustenance, 
you are bound to realize that our de- 
mand is fair and reasonable. 


_ gestive of violence. 


By Fohn A. Fitch 


“Ist. We request an increase in all 
departments—except in the still cleaning 
department—in which wages have been 
raised and are adequate—in the follow- 
ing manner: 30 per cent increase to the 


men now making less than $3 a day, and | 


20 per cent increase to the men making 
$3 a day or more. 

“2d. We request that an 8-hour day 
be adopted as a basis throughout. 

“3d. That fairness be exercised in 
discharging men and that men shall not 
be discharged without just cause. 

“4th. We request humane and decent 
treatment at the hands of foremen and 
superiors in place of the brutal kicking 
and punching we now receive without 
provocation. 

“Sth. We request twenty minutes 
time for lunch in the press department. 

“We make the above requests in a 
peaceful and amicable manner, without 
threats or violence, preferring to obtain 
what we deem is justly due us in a 
friendly and peaceful manner. We must, 
however, state that unless our request 
is granted within 48 hours, we will be 
compelled to strike.” 


There is nothing in all of this sug- 
On the contrary 
the emphasis is laid upon the peaceful 
and amicable spirit of the petitioners. It 
does not have the peremptory tone com- 
monly found in the demands of men who 
are ready to strike. I learned that it was 
written in Polish—most of the strikers 
are Polish—and translated by M. F. 
Trakimas, a Lithuanian photographer. I 
strongly suspected that the friendly and 


diplomatic language had been inserted by 
the gentlemanly translator. He insisted 
to me, however, that he had done nothing 
of the sort. It is, he asserts, a faithful 
translation of the original petition. 

How then shall we account for the 
violence? It has been just fifteen 
months since these same men were on 
strike. In July, 1915, Bayonne, N. J., 
attracted to itself the attention of the 
country by reason of the violence and 
bloodshed that took place during a strike 
which was finally ended by the spectacu- 
lar activity of Eugene F. Kinkead, 
sheriff of Hudson county. Six men in- 
stead of three were killed at that time. 

These two strikes within fifteen 
months seem to suggest that the workers 
of Bayonne are a particularly turbulent 
and bloodthirsty lot. And then we find 
this respectful, courteous petition, the 
basis for the present outbreak. If we 
examine it more carefully, however, 
some explanation of the existing feeling 
begins to emerge. 

The first paragraph calls attention to 
“the prices which we now are compelled 
to pay for the commodities of life or 
rather means of sustenance,” and then 
the first demand is for an increase in 
wages—30 per cent for those getting less 
than $3 a day. Here we begin to get 
some light upon the situation. There is 
always dynamite in a low wage with an 
increased cost of living. 

When the men went on strike in 1915, 
and asked for a 15 per cent advance, un- 

cl 
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skilled labor, which constitutes a large 
proportion of the 5,000 odd employes of 
the Standard Oil Company in Bayonne, 
was receiving $1.75 a day. A 15 per 
cent advance would have meant for them 
$2.02 a day. They have received, it is 
said, two increases during the last year, 
and were getting when the present strike 
began $2.20. That is $688.60 for a year 
of 313 days, which is a full working year 
omitting nothing but the 52 Sundays. 
That is less than the lowest estimate that 
has been made in recent years as abso- 
lutely necessary to support a working- 
man’s family. In the last month, 
furthermore, the prices of some of the 
most important necessities of life, such 
as, meat, eggs, butter, milk and bread 
have been materially advanced. 

“How do you think we can live on 
$26 in two weeks?” a wife of a striker 
wrote to a Bayonne newspaper. 

Superintendent Hennessey gave out a 
statement declaring that the wages paid 
by the Standard Oil Company were 
higher than those of any other company 
in the vicinity of Bayonne, excepting one 
company which is handling war orders. 
I have not investigated the truth of this 
statement, but even if true, it is small 
comfort to know that there are others 
worse off than you are, if you have not 
enough to live on. It may be, also, that 
the strikers had not failed to note the 
story prominently featured in all the 
papers just a few weeks ago, that on ac- 
count of the advance in the market value 
of Standard Oil stock, John D. Rocke- 
feller is now a billionaire. 

The second request is for an 8-hour 
day. Some of the men now have an 8- 
hour day, others work 9 and 10 hours, 
and some work 12, and there is a cer- 
tain amount of seven-day labor in the 
big oil plant. 

No comment is necessary on the mod- 
eration and restraint of the fourth de- 
mand: “We request humane and decent 
treatment at the hands of foremen and 
superiors in place of the brutal kicking 
and punching that we now receive with- 
out provocation.” Nor can much be 
added to the fifth: “We request twenty 
minutes time for lunch in the press de- 
partment.” What is the time for lunch 
now do you ask—15 minutes, 10 minutes? 
The men on the street in Bayonne tell 
you that no time is allowed. 

These factors must be taken into con- 
sideration in trying to find an answer to 
the question of why there is violence in 
Bayonne. But such a suggestion seems 
to assume that the strikers are the ones 
who are guilty of violence. With re- 
gard to the specific cases mentioned, I 
have no information. I do not know 


who killed the young woman about to be 
a bride, or the lawyer, or the working- 
man. But I do know that violence has 
not been confined to the strikers. 

As I looked the situation over in Bay- 
onne, it seemed to me that the issue 
here is primarily one of Americanism. 
It is tremendously significant that in the 
common language of the street there are 
two classes of people in Bayonne— 
“white” men and foreigners. 

“It’s just these low-class foreigners,” 
a newspaper man told me. “It isn’t 
peculiar to Bayonne—it’s the way they 
act everywhere. You know what a terri- 
ble time they had in Paterson during the 
silk strike a few years ago. It is the 
same class of people and they act the 
same everywhere.’ Now, as a matter of 
fact, although there are Poles in Pater- 
son, and more than 20,000 workers were 
on strike for three or four months, there 
was less violence than there would be at 
a county fair, except as it was engaged 
in by policemen and detectives. 

I asked a group of policemen standing 
on a Bayonne corner what they thought 
about the strike. 

“You see it’s this way,” replied a big 
fellow with a protruding jaw, “it is just 
a case of these fellows making too much 
money. When they’ve got a little money 
in their pockets, they just have to get 
out and raise hell.” 

That was a little too strong for an- 
other one in the group, who remarked 
somewhat apologetically, “No we are 
not saying that. These people are not 
getting enough money. It’s on account 
of a lot of agitators coming in here and 
stirring up trouble among the foreign- 
ers 

I asked a business man what he 
thought about it. “It’s a case of the 
ignorant, low-class foreigner making 
trouble,” he said. “This is an orderly, 
prosperous and comfortable town. Those 
fellows live over by themselves and re- 
fuse to become Americans. They live 
in dirt and filth and hoard their money.” 

“It has been suggested,” I said to him, 
“that that is rather a neglected part of 
Bayonne where the foreigners live, that 
unsanitary conditions prevail there, and 
that the authorities do not trouble them- 
selves about the matter.” 

“Nothing to it at all,” replied the busi- 
ness man, “they live there because they 
like it—they prefer that sort of thing. 
Rents are high over there, but they pre- 
fer to stay nevertheless. This is the 
first time that I have said a good word 
for the Standard Oil Company, but I am 
with them on this deal.” 

The morning that I went to Bayonne, 
“order” was said to have been restored. 


MARS EXULTANT 
By Sarah Wambaugh 


I am the Master Tyrant, foe of truth, 
And freedom—watchwood of the mounting years. 


With cunning hand I kindle old men’s fears ; 


Ruthless I take my toll of generous youth. 


The town was alive with men in police 
uniform. Not nearly all of them were 
regular policemen. They had been hur- 
riedly sworn in and given uniforms and 
badges. They had made raid after raid 
into the strike district. A leader of the 
foreign people, protesting against what 
he called the lawlessness of the police, 
took me into the district where they live 
to show how they had wrecked the 
saloons. All of the saloons had been 
ordered closed, and when some of them 
in the foreign section had continued to 
run, despite the order, the police raided 
them. : 

I had supposed from the accounts in 
the papers that they had emptied the 
stock into the streets. My guide took 
me into two wrecked saloons. Broken 
bottles were piled up a foot high in the 
corners; the walls were scarred with the 
impact of the bottles that had been 
thrown against them; floors were soggy 
with the liquor that had been poured out; 
there were even pools of it standing here 
and there; furniture was damaged and 
electric globes and fixtures had been 
smashed. It was a scene of wanton de- 
struction of property far exceeding the 
drastic measures that doubtless were 
necessary. : 

Going away from the district, I en- 
countered a moving picture operator. 
He had gone in at another point with a 
squad of police on one of the regular 
raids into strike territory for the pur- 
pose of putting respect for authority intu 
the hearts of the strikers. 


“That man Cady is a bird,” he said. 
“He led that bunch of cops in there and 
put everybody off the street. Nobody 
dared to say a word, or he got smashed 
over the head. A fellow was standing in 
a doorway and just made a kind of a 
face and said, “This is a fine bunch’ or 
something like that, and Cady laid him 
out with the butt of his revolver. The 
man’s wife came out to the door and 
threw her arms around Cady to protect 
her husband. He just grabbed her and 
threw her back bodily through the door. 
I have a peach of a film of the whole 
thing.” 


_By all means let us have law and 
order! But I wondered as I looked at 
the funeral passing up the street of the 
girl who was shot almost on the eve of 
her wedding day, as I observed the de- 
struction wrought by the police, and as 
I noted the sullen faces on the street,— 
I wondered how much had been con- 
tributed toward law and order and a 
peaceful settlement of Bayonne’s next 
strike. 


‘ 


STRICT NEUTRALITY AT THE RED CROSS PIER 
From every corner of America to every corner of warring Europe supplies are sent by the Red Cross. 


War Relief and the American Contributor 
B by Esther E.. Baldwin 


DIRECTOR BUREAU OF ADVICE AND INFORMATION OF THE NEW YORK CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 


HE contributor to war relief 

work is dazed. He is bewild- 

ered by the multiplicity of needs 
that come to his attention by way of 
letter and newspaper appeals. He reads 
the exposures of fraudulent organiza- 
tions, and he grows a little uncertain 
about all the war relief committees. He 
does not want to stop giving, and yet 
he does not want to give blindly. 

As one contributor writes: “We feel 
as if we ought to be sacrificing ourselves 
to the utmost in order to do what little 
we, can for relief, for reconciliation and 
toward reconstruction, but in our bewil- 
derment we do not do even all we might.” 

At the present time the American war 
relief situation offers for analysis more 
in the way of variety in human nature 
than in uniformly available cold facts. 
There are in it happenings and develop- 
ments that are splendidly American. 
There is outstanding a generous spirit 
of personal service that is forming a 
new ideal for volunteer social service in 
this country. There are the fine in- 
stances of business organization on a 
large scale in the work of the Commis- 
sion for Relief in Belgium, the Red 
Cross, and the War Relief Clearing 
House for France and Her Allies. On 
the other hand there are the personal 
rivalries, the conflicts in methods be- 
tween different workers, and even the 


vagaries of the contributors to be taken 
into account in order to understand 
somewhat the ins and outs of the war 
relief situation. 

From New York city as the organiz- 
ing center at least 102 central commit- 
tees have been launched during the first 
twenty-four months of the war. Un- 
counted branches have been formed by 
the energy of these central committees. 
The War Relief Clearing House for 
France and Her Allies (which is com- 
monly called the Clearing House) re- 
ports that “5,000 relief organizations, 
societies, schools, churches, clubs, and 
individuals at the head of small circles 
in various parts of the United States, 
Canada, Hawaiian Islands, Cuba, and 
Bermuda” are using its free facilities 
for transferring material to France. 

If one undertakes to discuss war re- 
lief work from the point of view of five 
thousand small committees, there is no 
hope of reducing the contributor’s be- 
wilderment. If, however, one goes back 
‘to the four elements of the relief prob- 
lem; namely, raising money, purchasing 
supplies, transferring and distributing 
material and monetary relief, it be- 
comes easier to approach an understand- 
ing of what has been done and what re- 
mains to be done by America. It be- 
comes clearer that there exists outside 
certain bounds, a Topsy-like confusion 


that has “just growed.” Within these 
bounds American genius for business or- 


-ganization has gone to work seriously. 


In fact the cooperation with distributing 
agencies abroad and the means of trans- 
ferring relief are so well organized that 
one wonders why there should be such 
apparent lack of order connected with 
the effort to raise money. 


No Precedent 


Ur to Aucust, 1914, there may be said 
to have been one national conception of 
war relief. This was the idea of 
medical relief on the field, in temporary 
hospitals, and in base hospitals. As 
America expected at the beginning of 
the war, the Red Cross immediately set 
in motion its adaptable machinery for 
military relief. 

Then civil want was foreshadowed. 
Our experience had presented no prob- 
lem of this type. We had had the cumu- 
lative experience of the Red Cross in 
dealing with single disasters: floods, 
fires, earthquakes, famine and shipwreck. 
But they had not resulted from 
war; and so, finding no existing or- 
ganization specifically to meet the non- 
military needs in Europe in August, 
1914, there was an outburst of efforts 
to do something, efforts taking shape in 
large and small war relief committees. 

Need was centered in Belgium. To 
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OME OFAMERICAS MOST FAMOUS MEN si#&xaSG: 


Funds in the Name of 


Prominent Bankers, a and Educator 


e Suffering Soldiers of France... 


eal for 


A - * = is 
jonal Allied Relief Committee, co-operating with the War Relief Clearing House for France and her Allies, 
EE a faerereen perhaps will be the most broadcast appeal! yet issued on behaif of the war sufferers of 


This appeal is for funds for the relief 


of the soldiers of France wounded in the fighting around Verdun. 


What lends additiona! interest to this appeal is the fact that it is signed by six of the most prominent men in 


ii to 

Those who signed it are: August Belmont of the banking firm bearing 0. ether 
i i itus of Harvard University; A. Barton Hepburn, Chairman of the Board. o' 
eet hoe eee Merrill, President of the Union Trust Company, and Henry L. Higginsoo 


England; Or. 
Directors of the Chase National Bank; Edwin G. 
of the banking firm of Lee, Higginson & Company, Boston. 


America. 
his name; Hon. Jos. H. Choate, Ex-Ambassador 


is anticipa i i is wi ill be devoted also to relief work among a 
t ted that the contributions received from this wide-spread appeal wil - 
pee of wounded resulting from the greatly increased activities of the contending armies. 


The appeal jis reproduced herewith. 


Réwis G. Merl. Casirmes 
Presdcat Union Trust Co. ef New Yort 


TELEPHONE: 09 Graweacr 


us a donation today. 


To the National Allied Relief Committee 


200 Fitth Avcaus, New York 


NATIONAL ALLIED RELIEF COMMITTEE 
cooperating with the 
WAR RELIEF CLEARING HOUSE 


Hoenerery President: Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus Herverd University 
Prendent- Norman Hapsood, Edsler, Harper's Weebly 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OFFICERS 
Jobn Moffat. Vice Choirmex ead Charrzren of Publicity Committee 
Treaserer: Jemes A. Blair. Jr. of Bisir & Co. 

te: Lee. Higsi & 


Depesilerias: Higginson & Compsay P 
Audion: James Merwick. Chertered Accountant of Marwick, Mitchell, Pest & Co. New York, Bostoa, Londoa and Paria 


‘ We are sending you the enclosed emergency bulletin at the 
request of the War Relief Clearing House. : 
you to help us to relieve the terrible sufferings of these brave French 
soldiers who have been wounded in the fighting around Verdun. 


Won't you fill out the attached subscription blank and send 
Yours faithfully, 


Dear Sirs: In response to your appeal I beg to enclose —____dollars *and hope to make a 


(Checks should be made peyeble te Lee, Higginson & Co. 


Secretary: Avgustus W. Kelicy 


_ 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE 


In this great crisis we beg 


Uneemg f-Uoaeyretnn 


a2 


wa ener nnn ene nssce rece sec es snes 
eewccererareserstecenecennens- ~- 


Yours very truly 


AN APPEAL 


A single S. O. S. that netted more than $100,000, including one check for 
$40,000, for wounded soldiers. 


meet this need, which called the atten- 
tion of all neutral countries, the Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium was es- 
tablished. But the small committees in 
America which contributed through the 
commission remained free to take care 
of their own problems of raising money. 


Money Raising Campaigns 
THERE HAS BEGUN to be question about 
the possibility of organizing the money 
raising campaign upon a basis as efficient 
as that of the purchasing, transferring 
and distributing. The needs of civilians 
grew greater. Meanwhile the President 
had issued his proclamation of neutrali- 
ty. It seemed logical that our nation 
would be able to express its sympathy 
for civilians through a single channel, as 
it had been doing in the matter of mili- 
tary relief and disasters since the estab- 
lishment of the Red Cross. So the neu- 
tral Committee of Mercy was formed 
under the patronage of the President 
and under the guidance of active, re- 
sponsible, well-known American citizens. 
Within a year the growth of partisan 
feeling gave rise to the National Allied 
Relief Committee, organized for the same 


task, from the point of view of efficiency, 
as that of the Committee of Mercy; 
namely, undertaking to raise the most 
money with greatest economy. 

The war relief committees learned that 
the average contributor depended upon 
special appeals for his news about needs 
abroad. If he received one appeal from 
each of three committees, he was quite 
likely to send three contributions. If he 
received three appeals from one com- 
mittee, he was not so likely to feel that 
he should .make three responses. It 
seems strange in these days, when con- 
tributors to local charitable work are 
tending more and more to demand a 
simplified technique for money raising, 
that these same people have responded 
more generously for war relief in meas- 
ure with the variety of appeals coming 
to them. Their present feeling of con- 
fusion about the endless numbers of ap- 
peals they are receiving is to some de- 
gree a reaction from a policy they have 
unknowingly encouraged. 

On an average four or five new cen- 
tral committees have been organized 
during each of the first twenty-four 
months of the war. The trend of the 
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war is shown by the successive appear- 
ance among these of Austrian, British, 
Polish, Jewish, Serbian, Persian, Syrian, 
Armenian and Russian relief. One finds 
appearing constantly, too, more and 
more German and French and Belgian 
committees. This dynamic initiative, 
which produces on the one hand such 
splendid volunteer service from commit- 
tee members, tends to encourage the con- 
tinuance of many committees rather than 
of any effort to reduce their number. 


Need of Variety 


Not onty does one find financial re- 
sponse increasing in proportion to the 
variety of appeals, but one also finds a 
greater amount of personal service pro- 
duceable if the people giving it can 
make their contribution in some way 
that is peculiarly their own. Hence the 
continued existence of innumerable com- 


aw 
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mittees, each aiming at a specific task ~ 


of relief and each under the leadership 
of some strong personality. In a word 
there is, in New York city, a decided 
advocacy of variety in methods of 
work as well as variety in sources of 
appeal: 


“You can work it out by fractions or 
by simple Rule of Three, 

But the way of Tweedle-Dum is not the 
way of Tweedle-Dee. 

You can twist it, you can turn it, you 
can plait it till you drop— 

But the way of Pilly-Winky’s not the 
way of Winkie-Pop.” 

So at one and the same time we find 
ourselves appealed to because we are 
neutral, or because we are partisan; 
because we like to help in very definite 
ways or because we really admire the 
sort of American ability that can sys- 
tematize matters on a business basis: 
matters like clothing a nation, for in- 
stance. And all this is no reflection 
upon the relief committees. It is their 
burden, rather. It means hard work for 
them, for they know from experience 
that Americans have been giving in re- 
sponse to the types of appeals that touch 
them. The response has not been near- 
ly large enough to meet the needs. 
Therefore, if more money is to be had 
all kinds of appeals must be used. 

I have said that the executive prob- 
lem of war relief work is fourfold. It 
will be interesting to see the tendencies 
toward increased efficiency in the work 
of the last three—purchasing, transfer- 
ring and distributing supplies, and to 
compare with these the situation in re- 
gard to the first, money raising. 

In the matter of the distribution of 
relief abroad, Americans can well afford 
to be guided by a sense of proportion. 
Distribution is a term that I use to in- 
clude every form in which aid is being 
given to war sufferers in Europe. It 
means attending to the primary wants 
of food, clothing, and shelter; to hospital 
and ambulance service both for civilians 
and for wounded soldiers; to the sort 
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of personal ministrations to the spirit 
that one finds in opportunities to reach 
individuals aboard, orphaned children or 
soldiers behind the lines in France or in 
Russian prison camps, or those residents, 
at the beginning of the war in alien 
countries, who have been interned with 
others of their nationality in special 
camps. 

I believe contributors cannot at pres- 
ent discriminate between temporary and 
permanent, or constructive work, once 
it is clear that, in carrying both kinds, 
all possible methods of avoiding waste- 
fulness are observed. After all, when 
the need for food is greater than the 
amount supplied, and when a system pre- 
venting overlapping of distribution is 
‘known to be in force, the question of 
emergent needs thus naturally receives 
our hearty response. 

We can easily understand that when 
the war is over these forms of relief 
will become supplanted by reconstructive 
efforts. Then, it is true, it may be diff- 
cult in some instances to separate the 
white sheep from the black; for recon- 
struction will become the slogan of both 
earnest workers and exploiters. But 
that has not arrived. We will hope 
when the countries of Europe are free 
to turn their attention to reconstruction 
that they will treat their problems on a 
national basis, with the effectiveness, 
with which the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium is doing its present work of 
feeding and clothing the Belgians. 


Medical Relief 


GRANTED THEN that one will do all he 
can to support the existing forms of re- 
lief work abroad. How is he to do it? 
Medical and surgical relief work can be 
reached effectively through the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. Supplies for hospital 
use should be prepared after directions 
which can be obtained upon application 
to the Red Cross. 

Besides the opportunities in connec- 
tion with the Red Cross and the general 
relief agencies, there are others, inter- 
ested in hospital supplies and the pur- 
chasing of ambulances, that commend 
themselves to the interest of Americans. 
It is difficult to obtain an absolutely 
complete list of these. The ones that 
are mentioned here are not selected, but 
include all of those known to the writer: 


Ambulance Chirurgical Mobile No. 2, 
Directress, Mrs. Borden-Turner. 
Depositary, Farmers’ Loan and Trust 

Co., 44 William street, New York 
city. 

American Ambulance Hospital in Paris, 
14 Wall street, New York city. 
Chairman, Mrs. Robert Bacon. 
Depositary, J. P. Morgan and Com- 

pany. 

American Fund for French Wounded, 
134 West 42 street, New York city. 
Treasurer, Anne Morgan. 

American Hospital and Ambulance in 

Russia, 

140 Broadway, New York city. 
Secretary, Philip M. Lydig, 
Broadway, New York city. 

American Red Cross, 

Washington, D. C. 
Treasurer, John Skelton Williams. 

American Physicians Expedition Com- 

mittee, Inc., 
P. O. Box 1207, New York city. 
Treasurer, Herman A. Metz. 

Armenian Medical Relief Association, 
175 Fifth avenue, New York city. 
Treasurer, A. H. Tiryakian. 

Australian War Relief Fund, 

435 Fifth avenue, New York city. 
Treasurer, A. J. Howard. 
Franco-Serbian Field Hospital of 
America, 
17 West 30 street, New York city. 
Secretary-treasurer, Henry B. Britton. 

Friends Ambulance Unit, 

121 South Third street, Philadelphia. 
Treasurer in America, William T. 
Elkinton. 


Contributors of food and clothing 
should apply to the Red Cross and the 
clearing house and the commission for 
their bulletins. These bulletins give 
shipping directions as well as informa- 
tion about the current needs abroad. It 
is not possible to send food supplies to 
other countries, including Poland, Ar- 
menia, Serbia, and Germany, but money 
can be sent to each of these countries 
for the purchase of food by the Armen- 
ian Red Cross or by the Polish Vic- 
tims’ Relief und, the American Com- 
mittee for Armenian and Syrian Relief, 
the Serbian Relief Committee, the 
American Jewish Relief Committee, or 
the Relief Committee for War Sufferers 
(German). 

In regard to articles of clothing, there 
are two or three things to keep in mind 
at present. Used clothing is no longer 
accepted by the commission. If it is in 
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good condition and clean the American 
Girls’ Aid will gladly take it for dis- 
tribution in France. Such articles 
should be sent to Pier 57, North River, 
New York city, addressed to the Ameri- 
can Girls’ Aid. Free transportation 
abroad is obtained by this committee. 
The Committee for Relief of German 
Prisoners receives donations of clothing 
which are sent by way of Pacific liners 
to prisoners in Siberia. New clothing 
is acceptable to the Commission for Re- 
lief in Belgium, the War Relief Clear- 
ing House and for refugees and con- 
valescents in England, Switzerland, and 
Russia. 


Clothing 


CLOTH READY to be made up into cloth- 
ing can be sent to the Vacation War 
Relief Committee which maintains a 
workroom for this purpose, as well as 
for the preparation of surgical dress- 


ings. During 1915 this committee 
organized workrooms for the aid of 
the unemployed. Since that time 


there has been a call from abroad 
for unmade materials to supply simi- 
lar workrooms there, so that cloth 
for making into clothing can also be 
sent through the commission and the 
clearing house. For information about 
the kinds of clothing that are best to 
send and the best time for sending them, 
write to these central agencies. Cloth- 
ing for hospital use should be sent to the 
Red Cross, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn. 

I have spoken of reconstructive work 
as being already under way. Almost 
from the beginning of the war there 
has been a lighthouse for blinded 
soldiers in Paris under the experienced 


‘leadership of Winifred Holt :[see THE 


Survey for October 14]. Her commit- 
tee is providing in this way an oppor- 
tunity for blind Frenchmen to become 
readjusted industrially. There is also 
in France an American Committee for 
Training in Suitable Trades Maimed 
French Soldiers with the same object as 
the work for the blind. In England 
plans are under way for similar re- 
education. For this work contributions 
can be made through the British, French, 
Belgian Permanent Blind Fund which 
until September, at least, was just a col- 
lection agency. Later it will establish 
work for the re-education of ex-soldiers 


TWO BENEFITS ROLLED IN ONE 


The Vacation War Relief Committee gives work to unemployed women in New Vork city on bandages 
and on garments that are sent to sufferers in the war zone. 
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in the three countries included in its 
title. 
Rebuilding the East 


Two sTRIKING illustrations of recon- 
structive work have come to my atten- 
tion. The American Committee on Ar- 
menian and Syrian Relief is responsible 
for the welfare of Armenians, Syrians, 
and Persians in Asia Minor and in the 
refugee distficts in Russia. This com- 
mittee is not the only one working in 
that field, but is the representative of 
American effort in this direction. When 
the Kurds devastated the country of the 
Nestorians, when the Turks had driven 
the Armenians away from their homes, 
the problem of relief in the Near East 
became twofold: that of the refugee in 
his camp and that of the native who 
returned to his home in the districts 
just swept by the massacres. To meet 
the needs of this second group the field 
workers of this committee have organ- 
ized the returned natives in certain dis- 
tricts for the purpose of taking care of 
the harvest and of the planting for the 
following season. 

Those who return are given power to 
rent the lands so that all may be put 
under cultivation and so that all the 
orchards and vineyards may be cared 
for. The plan is so arranged that in 
case the owners of land appear later 
they will find their property in good con- 
dition and can reclaim it, paying as 
soon as possible the amount expended 
upon it in the meanwhile. If the owners 
do not return, the proceeds of the pres- 
ent season’s crops are to be used for 
further relief work. 

The plan for re-establishing the na- 
tives is novel. Those who have their 
own land ‘to go back to may purchase 
oxen, cows, and buffalos. For each ani- 
mal a ticket is made out and given to the 
recipient, a yoke of oxen going to every 
three families. Widows and families of 
orphan children are given the prefer- 
ence in the distribution of cows. Each 
recipient, upon receiving his animal, 
gives a note in exchange by which he 
promises to repay the committee in 
three annual payments beginning in 
1917. The price set is the price in 
normal times, which is from three to six 
times less than what the committee must 
pay now. These families are given im- 
plements for harvesting and seeds to be 
sown. In the towns the tailors, carpen- 
ters, bakers, and other tradesmen are also 
being helped through the supply of tools 
of their trade. 

The government is already active in 
cooperating with this and other commit- 
tees in similar reconstruction work. It 
is remarkable that so little time has 
been lost. This is true, beyond doubt, 
because the field workers of the commit- 
tee have been long familiar, through 
their missionary work, with conditions 
of the country and the nature of the 
people. Therefore, they are very well 
equipped to use their judgment and to 
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take chances, for they have taken 
chances, in beginning these undertakings 
almost: before the wave of the massacres 
has passed. 

And yet work of similar value has 
been done in France by people who have 
had no previously organized contact with 
the country and no established basis for 
confidence. This is the work of English 
Friends. These pacifists, whose belief 
has been tested by conscription, have 
met the rebuke of the majority who saw 
patriotism only in fighting, by creating 
an organization entirely new and without 
precedent in their church, or in any 
other body, through which they could 
carry out their faith. 


Pacifist Service 


THE FOUR BRANCHES of the service are 
under the direction of separate commit- 
tees, although the whole work receives 
the sanction and support of the Friends. 
There is underneath this method of or- 
ganization a very human story. The 
four branches of Friends’ service repre- 
sent four varying points of view of the 
Friendly idea of practicing Christian 
principles. There are those who serve 


under one committee who could not con- - 


scientiously give their help under an- 
other. 

These committees include propaganda 
work for peace, in England only; the 
Friends Ambulance Unit at work in 
France, Belgium, and perhaps by this 
time, in Russia; the Emergency Com- 
mittee for Helping Aliens in Distress 
(convened to aid innocent aliens in Great 
Britain rendered destitute by the war) 
and the War Victims Relief Committee. 
It is to this last committee that I refer 
as an example of constructive war relief 
work. It has been so successful that 
the French government has taken over 
part of it. 

At the opening of the war the War 


Victims Relief Committee began its task 
of following the battle line along the 
western front, by restoring villages in 
French territory as soon as it became 
practical to do so. Small groups of men 
and women with temporary field head- 
quarters near the battle line go to village 
after village rebuilding houses, procur- 
ing animals and implements and seeds 
for re-establishing agricultural activities. 
In carrying out their work they supple- 
ment the labor of the remaining vil- 
lagers. Upon their own initiative the 
committee began this work in the de- 
partment of the Marne and, by the in- 
vitation of French officials, they have 
extended it through the Meuse, the 
Aisne and the Meurthe-et-Moselle. 

By April, 1915, the French authorities 
were providing materials for rebuilding 
and were giving assistance in obtaining 
the labor of territorial soldiers. The 
government was soon able to assume the 
responsibility of meeting the agricultural 
needs of the larger districts and thus 
supplanted the committee. The problems 
of the cottagers with small plots of land 
are still left however, to the committee. 


Building Huts 


A sysTEMATIC hut-building campaign 
has also been undertaken by the War 
Victims Relief Committee in connection 
with its reconstructive work. By means 
of local labor and with lumber pur- 
chased in France, series of small houses 
have been built in village after village. 
These are comfortable simple homes fol- 
lowing out uniform models which the 
committee created, and which the French 
government has since used. This suc- 
cessful house building is also being car- 
ried on for Belgian refugees in Holland 
where portable houses are being con- 
structed near the Belgian border with 
the labor of refugees and Belgian 
soldiers. When the war is over these 
houses can be taken down and con- 
veyed by the refugees to their former 
homes where they may serve as com- 
fortable shelters of a fairly permanent 
nature. [See THe Survey for June 
26, 1915.] 

The transferring of material relief 
from America is admirably organized. 
Of all the items of the war relief prob- 
lem it is in the simplest shape. It 
amounts to this. There are three chief 
shipping organizations: the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium, the Clearing 
House, and the Red Cross. Practically 
all the other committees arrange for the 
transfer of their supplies through these 
three. The commission has its own 
boats. The clearing house and the Red 
Cross are granted space for transferring 
their supplies, almost always free of 
charge, by private shipping companies. 
This contribution to the war relief work 
is especially generous in the case of 
French and Italian companies. 

Admission of relief into the countries 
abroad, free of customs charges, is also 
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secured. The only responsibility that 
rests with the consignor is to see that 
his gifts are transferred to the receiv- 
ing stations of the three shipping com- 
mittees. Every possible consignor 
should secure from these committees 
their printed directions for this end of 
the transferring. In the case of the 
Red Cross and the commission, branch 
assembly depots are maintained in vari- 
ous states to which a consignor or a 
small committee may send contributions. 
From these branch stations the supplies 
are forwarded to the shipping head- 
quarters. Supplies for the clearing 
house are sent direct to the New York 
shipping point. 


Free Delivery 


THE COMMISSION has arranged with the 
express companies to carry the contri- 
butions for its work free of charge. 
Contributions of supplies for the Red 
Cross and the clearing house must be 
sent prepaid by express, parcel post, or 
freight, in accordance with instructions 
obtainable from these committees. The 
principal express companies will accept 
shipments for both organizations at two- 
thirds of the regular tariff rates. 

On their own account and on account 
of the thousands of cooperating commit- 
tees these three shipping committees 
have done a big bit of work. The com- 
mission has sent 279 shiploads of relief 
for the aid of Belgium and the occupied 
section of France. The clearing house, 
which reports in terms of cases of sup- 
plies, had- forwarded over 41,000 cases 
up to the end of August. Practically all 
this huge amount had been contributed 
by small committees, or was sent on be- 
half of these committees to designated 
recipients abroad. The Red Cross had 
shipped up to September 1, 45,305 pack- 
ages of supplies. Their total value is 
put at $1,428,761.19. Of this amount 
$948,760.52 is the value of the supplies 
donated to and shipped by the Red Cross 
and $480,000.67 the value of the supplies 
purchased and shipped by the Red Cross 
on its own account. 

The thing’ that stands out in this 
work of shipping is that a great mass of 
supplies is being sent abroad by small 
committees which have learned to use 
the shipping facilities of the three large 
committees. These same agencies, and 
the committees for Germany, Serbia, Ar- 
menia, and Poland, and the Jewish 
people, also serve as central agencies 
from which money may be forwarded. 
In cases where this is done, the money 
is used, if possible, for purchasing sup- 
plies within the country to be benefited. 

Many committees have also learned to 
use the purchasing facilities of the 
larger committees. This is done in two 
ways. Any committee may purchase at 
cost, from the clearing house materials 
“which may be made up, by their own 
workers, into clothing or hospital sup- 
plies. Thus, it receives the benefit of 
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VY express and parcels post, socks and banjos, canned meat and surgical 
instruments—all sorts of gifts tied up im all sorts of packages—pour 
into the War Relief Clearing House. 
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the’ greatly reduced prices which the 
clearing house, purchasing in very large 
quantities, can obtain. 
Buying in Bulk 

Or THE SECOND way of. purchasing may 
be followed. That is, a small committee 
may send a designated donation to any 
one of the three large committees: to 
the Red Cross for the purchase of hospi- 
tal supplies, food and clothing; to the 
commission for food and clothing—this 
fall chiefly for a special diet for Belgian 
children; and to the clearing house for 
supplies of any kind. 

But as a general rule the local com- 
mittees, those that have the interest of 
small groups of people, and that pur- 
chase in variety and in quite small quan- 
tities will doubtless find it more economi- 
cal of time and money to gather up their 
supplies from their own vicinities. 

There are war relief contributors who, 
before giving to war relief, ask regard- 
ing the efficiency with which the money 


is being raised. These are the people 
who have fresh in their minds the finan- 
cial economy of the federation plan of 
raising money for philanthropic work. 
They want to know why such a plan 
has not yet been applied to raising 
money for war relief. If. fifty-seven 
philanthropic organizations in Cleveland 
were able to reduce the cost of raising 
their money from 15 per cent to 33 per 
cent to 9.4 per cent in the first year of 
federated work by how much could one 
hundred odd war relief committees in 
New York city reduce through a federa- 
tion plan the cost of raising their money 
in the third year of the war? One con- 
siders, too, the simplicity with which the 
hundred and more central committees 
and their branches do their shipping 
abroad through the three main gateways. 
Cannot money, as well as supplies, be 
drawn together in as intelligible a way? 

I have already referred to the two ex- 
pressions of this feeling, found in the 
Committee of Mercy and the National 
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American Committee for Armenian and 
Syrian Relief, Charles E. Crane, 
Treasurer, 70 Fifth avenue, New York 
city. 


American Commiitee for. Training in 
Suitable Trades the Maimed Soldiers 
of France, Mrs.. Edmond Baylis, 
Chairman, 54 Wall: street, New York 
city. 


American Girls’ Aid, A. Seton Post, 
Treasurer, Pier 57 North River. 


American Huguenot Committee, Edmond 
E. Robert, Treasurer, 105 East 22 
street, New York city. 


American Jewish Relief Committee for 
Sufferers from the War, Felix M. 
Warburg, Treasurer, 174 Second ave- 
nue, New York city. 


American National Red Cross, Hon. 
John Skelton Williams, Treasurer, 
1624 H street, Washington, D. C. 
(The Red Cross has a Department of 
Non-Combatant Relief.) 


American Relief Committee in Berlin 
for Widows and Orphans, John D. 
Crimmins, Treasurer, 30. East 42 
street, New York city. 


B. F. B. Permanent Blind Relief War 
Fund, Frank A. Vanderlip, Treasurer, 
590 Fifth avenue, New York city. 


British War Relief Association, Inc., 
Henry Clews, Treasurer, 542 Fifth 
avenue, New York city. 


Commission for Relief in Belgium, 
Alexander J. Hemphill, Treasurer, 120 
Broadway, New York city. 


Committee for Men Blinded in Battle, 
William Forbes Morgan, Jr., Treas- 
urer, 124 West 42 street, New York 
city. 

Committee for Relief of German and 
Austro-Hungarian Prisoners, William 


Knauth, Treasurer, 
New York city. 
Committee of Mercy, August Belmont, 
Treasurer, 200 Fifth avenue, New 

York city. 

East Prussian Relief Fund, Hubert 
Cillis, Treasurer, 17 Battery place, 
New Vork city. 

Fund (The) for Starving Children, 
Frederick Lynch, Treasurer, 70 Fifth 
avenue, New York city. 

National (The) Allied Relief Commit- 
tee, James A. Blair, Jr., Treasurer, 200 
Fifth avenue, New York city. 

Polish Victims’ Relief Fund, Frank A. 
Vanderlip, Treasurer, Aeolian build- 
mg, New Vork city. 

Refugees’ Relief Fund, Otto T. Ban- 
nard, Treasurer, 30 Church street, 
New York city. 

Relief Committee for War Sufferers 
(German), Charles Froeb, Treasurer, 
531 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Serbian Relief Committee, Murray H. 
Coggeshall, Treasurer, 70 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York city. 

Secours National, Mrs. Whitney War- 
ren, Treasurer, 16 East 47 street, New 
York city. 

Union Nationale des Eglises Reformees 
Evangeliques de France, Emergency 
Relief Fund, Alfred R. Kimball, 
Treasurer, 105 East 22 street, New 
York city. 

Vacation War Relief Committee, Miss 
Anne Morgan, Treasurer, 5 East 37 
street, New York city. 

War Relief Clearing House for France 
and Her Allies, Thomas W. Lamont, 
Treasurer, 40 Wall street, New York 
city. 

War Victims’ Relief Committee, William 
R. Elkinton, Treasuxer in America, 


120 Broadway, 


tzt So. Third street, Philadelphia. 
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Allied Relief Committee. The Red 
Cross also stands permanently ready for 
this service, with accountability to the 
government for financial operations. 
Yet it seems doubtful that any compre- 
hensive federation for money raising 
will be successful, for reasons which I 
have also given. For persons who wish 
to contribute by way of the nearest ap- 
proaches to a federation these three 
agencies are quite usable. There is no 
equivalent plan existing among the com- 
mittees for the aid of the Central 
Powers alone. German newspapers, 
such as the New York Staats-Zeitung do 
serve, however, as a receiving agency 
for designated or undesignated contri- 
butions for such committees. This ser- 
vice is performed without deduction of 
any sort for expenses. 

But whether one encourages, by his 
contributions, these efforts toward fed- 
erated money raising, or whether he 
elects to contribute through the trans- 
ferring agencies, there still remains the 
question as to the safest means for get- 
ting money to headquarters. 

In the past year contributors have had 
to learn all over again the risk of giv- 
ing money directly to solicitors. By this 
method abuses occur easily and are de- 
tected with difficulty. Most of the lead- 
ing agencies advertise that contributions 
should not be given to solicitors but 
should be made payable to the national 
treasurer and sent by the contributor to 
national headquarters. 


Fake Schemes 


Just on the face of things it is im- 
possible to judge whether a benefit is 
being conducted at a legitimate cost. 
Machinery to determine this point for 
the benefit of limited groups of contribu- 
tors is to be found in the charity in- 
vestigating committees of chambers of 
commerce in a goodly number of cities. 
Examples of abuse incident to the use 
of dangerous methods of raising money 
have been whispered about, One of 
these, a recent effort to launch a new 
undertaking, gave considerable trouble 
to a city near New York. 

Two men appeared in X-......... a 
few months ago. They immediately told 


_of plans to establish a large constructive 


war relief organization. They sublet a 
flat in a good residence district, decorat- 
ing the living room with all manner of 
war posters and flags of European coun- 
tries. With a picturesque headquarters 
installed, they started out to organize 
their committee. At first they made a 
big impression. One man displayed a 
badge said to have been won by him for 
heroic work in saving the life of a 
soldier. The man limped and told of 
losing his leg in a certain campaign. 
The other man insisted, with dignity, 
upon the proper use of the military title 
he said he had earned. His story was of 
four silver ribs which, he claimed, he 
carried since wounded in battle. 
While the committee was in process 
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THE HANNAH, SHIP OF MERCY 

Commission for Relief in Belgium is the sign amidship that insures safe 

passage for this transatlantic vessel, loaded to the bowsprit with Amercan 
foodstuffs and good will. 


of forming, the Chamber of Commerce 
reported upon an investigation of the 
undertaking it had been making. As a 
result the prominent citizens who had 
been induced to form the committee 
withdrew their support and the commit- 
tee dissolved. The flat was abandoned 
and rent and stenographer’s bills left un- 
paid. The owner of the four silver ribs 
left America. The pleasant mannered 
man with a limp (but with no wooden 
leg and no bona fide badge of honor) 
left for parts unknown. The city was 
saved from two of the most plausible 
men that have undertaken to profit by 
war relief appeals. 

After all, fraudulent war relief under- 
takings have not been so frequent in 
New York city as one would expect. Of 
the fifteen of which I have heard in two 
years, all but two have been eliminated 
without great financial loss and without 
appeal to the machinery of government. 

One must frankly admit that there are 
people who consider every wave of pub- 
lic feeling, every opportunity for pub- 
licity as a legitimate means for making 
money for themselves. When such peo- 
ple add to their business ventures 
some charitable venture, experience 
shows that the proportion is likely to 
vary from 50 to 80 or 90 per cent for 
business as against 50 to 20 per cent 
for charity. 


Business Before Peace 


A LITTLE group of such undertakings 
sprang up in the first few months of the 
war for the selling of peace stamps. 


During the early months of the war,” 


hope for an early peace was in the 
minds of many Americans. Enterpris- 
ing individuals realized the extent of this 
feeling and recognized that it was ready 
for their harvesting. It is not in ac- 
cordance with human nature to resist 
an appeal for a cause that is near to the 
heart. So peace stamps were sent broad- 


cast to mailing lists accumulated in other 
businesses with the request that the re- 
cipient remit at so and so much to the 
national headquarters. Politically promi- 
nent men gave their names to one such 
cause. The unknown working members 
of another scheme figured on a letter 
from that on the surface gave no hint of 
other than a sincere effort for peace. A 
third plan was that of a business cor- 
poration chartered to market articles 
quite different from stamps. Returns 
were evidently satisfactory and the or- 
ganizers began to extend their work by 
way of branch committees in other cities. 
One committee claimed to be sending 


part of its “net proceeds” to Belgium. . 


Inquiry by cable revealed that a very 
small donation, enough to keep the pro- 
moters within the law, had been sent 
abroad. But, to the best of my knowl- 


edge, in none of the cases was any re- 
port of accomplishment published volun- 
tarily by these propagandists. I am in- 
clined to believe that on the whole such 
efforts were not fruitful financially to 
their promoters, for it seems to be the 
experience of legitimate agencies that 
have used this plan of raising money 
that it is least successful as a sporadic 
or local means of raising money and 
most successful when it can be carried 
along with the regular work of an ex- 
isting organization of considerable size. 
It is refreshing to turn from the dan- 
gers of indirect giving to serious and 
direct efforts to secure steady contribu- 
tions for relief work. Many churches 
and social organizations have urged 
their members to pledge a certain 
amount to be sent to national headquar- 
ters regularly. This method succeeds if 
the organizations have some live volun- 
teers to keep reminding the contributors 
of their pledges. Local branches of: 
various relief committees also encourage 
this, and sustain the interest of the con- 
tributors by sending them regular bulle- 
tins showing the progress of their work 
abroad. There is one instance also, that 
of the Refugees Relief Fund, of a single 
agency whose whole purpose is to secure 
regular contributions for persons wish- 
ing to aid the Allies. The regular in- 
come so procured is donated largely to 
the clearing house and the Red Cross. 


Committees Permanent 


THERE DOES not seem to be any marked 
tendency on the part of the war relief 
committees to decrease in number. I 
know of only ten in New York city aside 
from the fifteen whose standing has been 
questioned, that have gone out of ex- 
istence. These ten, with two exceptions, 
dropped out as soon as they recognized 
they were not raising much for the war 
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A CORNER OF THE HOLD 


Thousands of bags of flour made up the gift of Kansas and Iowa to 
the people of Belgium 
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relief work, or as soon as their purpose 
was accomplished. 

It is rarely, in the history of the two 
years, that one finds conscious effort on 
the part of committees themselves to 
unite in such a way as to reduce their 
numbers. Two instances summed up in 
theoretical terms, present the phenom- 
ena of reduced appeals, elimination of 
separate headquarters, a single process 
for transferring money (no material re- 
lief can be sent in either case). But 
underneath these terms there is a story 
of diametrically opposite methods of ap- 
proach. One of these culminations was 
successful because, apparently, the sim- 
plification was brought about by a non- 
cooperative type of person; the other 
was produced by the ideal kind of co- 
operation. 


Joining Hands 


IN THE ONE instance two or three small 
committees were early established for 
the aid of a certain group of civilians. 
Gradually one of these became better 
and better known, probably because of 
the prominence and activity of commit- 
tee members. Its relations with the cen- 
tral money raising agencies were estab- 
lished satisfactorily on as good a co- 
operative basis as conditions permitted. 
Then one day came the announcement 
in the papers that another special com- 
mittee for the aid of this same group of 
civilians was established. The exist- 
ing committees, following the accepted 
ethics, offered to discuss cooperation. 
But the new committee would have none 
of it. And it has succeeded in this 
policy, financially at least, until at pres- 
ent the others have dropped out, leav- 
ing the one committee to reach the gen- 
eral contributor, and to send the money 
raised abroad. 

In the other case three causes for ap- 
peal were combined. The Committee on 
Armenian Atrocities had organized its 
hundred sub-committees in the United 
States. The Persian War Relief Fund 
had also been established in order to 
raise the $70,000 needed to reimburse 
the Presbyterian missionaries who aided 
the 25,000 Nestorian sufferers from the 


Kurd invasions early in 1915. Evi- 
dence of needs among the Syrians 
called for provision for them. Mean- 


while Persian field workers returned to 
the United States and reported their 
critical stage passed. They advised 
doing away with the separate Persian 
committee. Therefore, in November, 
1915, it was decided to re-establish the 
Committee on Armenian Atrocities as 
the American Committee for Armenian 
and Syrian Relief. 

By this step strong non-sectarian back- 
ing for the financial support of the Near 
East relief work was provided. At the 
same time, the plan meant making use 
of the excellent co-operative spirit 
among the church field workers in 
Armenia, Syria, and Persia. This spirit 
has become traditional since 1870, the 


year oi the agreement between Congre- 


_gationalists and Presbyterians whereby 


the administration of the missionary 
work in Persia was assigned to Presby- 
terians and that of Armenia to Congre- 
gationalists. 

Or one’s faith in the ability of peo- 
ple to cooperate is advanced by such in- 
stances as that of the work of the San- 
itary Commission in Serbia in the spring 
of 1915. In that undertaking private 
relief societies abroad and in America, 
the Red Cross societies of America and 
of Serbia, the Serbian government and 
the Rockefeller Foundation came to- 
gether in an excellent division of labor 
plan for supplying money, for super- 
vising and conducting the work of fight- 
ing the typhus plague, and for render- 
ing material relief. 

But the prospect for an earnest ef- 
fort for the reduction to lowest terms 
of the machinery for money raising and 
administration is not bright, even though 
from the point of view of the confused 
contributor, it is much needed. 

In this country the conspicuous ex- 
amples of the systematizing of money 
raising are found in the work of fed- 
erations of organizations for social 


work. These efforts have created stand-_ 


ards requiring proper incorporation, ac- 
tivity of responsible and representative 
officers and managers, the preparation 


of budgets and the auditing of accounts, 
the elimination of wasteful methods of 
raising money, and the production of 
direct financial support. The result is 
that in any community where such plans 
are in operation confidence has been 
established in the federation’s financial 
efficiency. But such a federation comes 
as the expression of an effort for such 
efficiency on the part of a group of sub- 
scribers; for instance, a Chamber of 
Commerce. Or it comes as part of a 
program for increased efficiency in so- 
cial work, including the problem of rais- 
ing money, as in the case of the Alliance 
of Charitable and Social Agencies of 
Baltimore. 

It stands to reason that the contribu- 
tors to war relief cannot unite in estab- 
lishing a central money raising agency 
for war relief, because those contribu- 
tors are scattered throughout the coun- 
try. That would seem to leave open 
the possibility that the central agencies 
for war relief may themselves form a 
plan for the raising of money that will - 
be more simple than the different plans 
now in existence. Certainly some plan 
might be forthcoming which would en- 
courage the establishment and mainte- 
nance of more and more local volunteer 
relief efforts rather than of more and 
more money raising committees in New 
York city. 
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LEGAL AID 


VERY national gathering of the 

Legal Aid Societies demonstrates 
how surely and safely they are extending 
the reach of their work. The biennial 
session of their National Alliance at Cin- 
cinnati, October 11-12, registered not 
only many recent, but some long past, 
achievements in securing better legisla- 
tion and procedure, as well as more 
effective enforcement of existing laws. 

This extension of their sphere of ac- 
tion, however, involves no diversion from 
their work of actually dispensing jus- 
tice. As much if not more than ever 
these legal aid societies were shown to 
fulfil the claim of Rudolph Matz, one of 
the most prominent lawyers guiding their 
work, that “the legal aid society is it- 
self a self-constituted court, not only of 
original, but of appellate jurisdiction—in 
every sense a poor man’s, a poor 
woman’s and a poor child’s court, whose 
judgments do settle cases, while not hav- 
ing the recognition or the machinery of 
law to enforce them.” 

Indeed in the very fulfillment of this 
function of counseling those seeking 
legal aid and informally adjudicating 
many of their difficulties, these societies 


have.all along seen the necessity of being 
more than a legal dispensary for dealing 
with individual cases. At one point of 
their experience after another, their 
executives have come to the conclusion 
which Reginald H. Smith of the Boston 
Society reached in dealing with wage as- 
signments. 

“Tt struck me one day,” he said, “that 
I could go on making these petty ad- 
justments day after day and that in the 
end the situation would be exactly the 
same, and that for one person to whom I 
could bring a little relief, a hundred 
went away without any relief.” 


Taking up the case for a better statute 
from the data in the files of this society 
and other agencies, the enactment of the 
Massachusetts law dealing with the non- 
payment of wages was obtained. This 
better law, as in many other instances, 
not only protected those who had been 
victimized for the lack of it, but ex- 
empted the society from many claims for 
its help. 

The New York_society thus did much 
to protect seamen and other industrial 
classes from forms of injustices from 
which it was difficult to deliver the in- 
dividual. The Chicago Legal Aid So- 
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ciety and the agencies which united to 
constitute it, were the Illinois pioneers 
in securing the protection of women and 
children from criminal aggression and 
exploitation. Largely through their 
effort the age of consent was raised to 
sixteen years and over, the penalty for 
seduction was increased, imprisonment 
was inflicted for contributing to the de- 
linquency of a child, pawners’ societies 
were legally enabled to compete with the 
loan sharks and help drive them out of 
business, like societies for loaning money 
on wage assignments were authorized 
and organized, and a new law allowing 
the garnished employe to intervene and 
set up his rights was enacted. 

Among the topics dealing with the 
more technical points in the conduct of 
legal aid work were the problem in 
smaller cities, the participation of law 
school students, the relation to organ- 
ized charity, the services to business, 
particularly to the employers of labor, 
lessons of the municipal legal aid, now 


established in Dallas, Dayton, Duluth.. 


Kansas City and St. Louis, and the ques- 
tion “Should Legal Aid Societies Charge 
Fees for Services?” .The opinions 
elicited by the speaker, Mr. Maude P. 
Boyes of the Chicago Society, were al- 
most evenly divided for and against fees 
and commissions. 

The registration included representa- 
tives of twenty legal aid societies, five 
municipal legal aid bureaus (Dallas. 
Dayton, Duluth, Kansas City, St. Louis), 
nineteen legal agencies of Associated 
Charities, two law schools, one bar as- 
sociation and one Young Women’s 
Christian Association, located in forty- 
six cities, from Boston, New Orleans and 
Dallas to Winnepeg and San Francisco. 
Albert F. Bigelow of the Boston Society 
was elected president of the Alliance. 
The motion to hold the next meeting at 
the time and place of the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction 
failed to pass. 


PRISON REFORM 


ORE and more the sessions of the 

American Prison Association are 
emphasizing the need of the medical and 
psychological study of law-breakers if 
our methods of reformation are to suc- 
ceed. Wardens, judges, chaplains, 
prison physicians and all who have to 
do with the prisoner from trial to re- 
lease are finding agreement on what, a 
dozen years ago, was one of the novel- 
ties of prison study. Whatever the 
treatment contemplated—self-govern- 
ment, honor system, indeterminate sen- 
tence. parole, or what not—it is recog- 
nized that, preceding action, there must 
be detailed knowledge of mental traits 
and degree of responsibility. 

Last week’s meeting of the association 
-in Buffalo, though discussing many as- 
pects of prison administration and re- 
form, laid further stress upon this pre- 
requisite of action. The issue was put 


graphically by Dr. Paul M. Bowers, 
medical superintendent of the Indiana 
State Hospital for Insane Criminals, who 
said: “Probably 50 per cent of all juri- 
dical proceedings are concerned with 
criminality, and yet our jurists placidly 
and contentedly continue to study their 
books instead of men, searching in 
ponderous and ancient volumes of cita- 
tions, resurrecting decisions from the 
legal graveyard of the past; and, with 
crumbling, moth-eaten and time-worn 
precedents, they attempt to regulate the 
anti-social conduct that springs from a 
disordered mentality.” 

Over twenty institutions and societies 
maintaining psychological clinics were 
represented at the meeting. The ex- 
tent to which some of those engaged in 
the work of such clinics are willing to 
go as a result of their observations was 
brought out by Dr. William H. Kraemer, 
who has made a special study of prison- 
ers in the New Castle County Work- 
house, Delaware. Dr. Kraemer said: 
“My observations have led me to believe 
that a person who is unable to live with- 
in the laws of human society, and who 
has been committed to a prison on two 
separate, distinct charges and at two 
different times, is suffering from some 


injury or disease, physical or mental, 
congenital or acquired, which is responsi- 
ble for his abnormal conduct and _ be- 
havior.” 

Dr. Bowers, too, had the results’ of a 
personal study to offer. He had studied 
one hundred recidivists, each of whom 
had been convicted not fewer than four 
times, and of these twelve were insane, 
twenty-three feebleminded, and ten epi- 
leptic. In each case, he said, the mental 
defectiveness bore a direct casual rela- 
tion to the crime committed. The folly 
of our usual criminal procedure in such 
cases was driven home as follows: 

“No less than 108 trials have been held 
for these persons. It is reported by good 
authority that it costs no less than $1,000 
to convict a prisoner; so at that rate the 
lowest possible expense to the common- 
wealth was $180,000. And, three times, 
each one of these defective individuals 
had been released to prey upon society, 
while no permanent good whatever has 
been accomplished.” 

The impossibility of reforming prison- 
ers en masse, and the need of individual 
treatment not unlike that involved in 
psychoanalysis was strongly put by Dr. 
Guy G. Fernald, resident physician at the 
Massachusetts State Reformatory. 


BOOKS 


SCANDINAVIAN IMMIGRANTS .IN NEw 
YorK (1630-1674) 


By John Oluf Eyjen. K. C. Holter 
Publishing Company. Price $2.50; by 
mail of Ture Survey $2.75. 


The problems of 
New York state and 
city are essentially an 

exaggerated form of 

Asie |! the great American 
the Dutch | problem of keeping 

unity among various 
racial stocks, without 
crushing the initiative 
of any ethnic group, 
Professor ° Evjen in 
this book shows that 
t he Scandinavians 
were a more important element in New 
Amsterdam than heretofore realized, and 
gives biographical particulars of fifty- 
seven Norwegian, ninety-seven Danish 
and thirty-four Swedish immigrants. In 
an appendix he gives an account of some 


Following 


‘180 Germanic immigrants. 


The Dutch laid the foundation for 
Americanism by their racial tolerance. 
They absorbed these early Scandinavians 
and Germans so completely that many 
descendants of these settlers are ignorant 
of the true origin of their family names. 
This was partly because the sexes were 
not equally represented among these im- 
migrants, so that marriage outside of 


the Scandinavian or German groups was 
almost necessary. The Germans and 
Scandinavians were held together by 
their Lutheranism, but showed a power 
that is still with them, of being assimi- 
lated without losing their national char- 
acteristics. 

Professor Evjen shows a justifiable 
pride in the achievements of his kinsmen, 
but he does not gloss over their failings. 
For this reason the student of eugenics 
must be interested in his account of in- 
dividuals whose germ-plasm has affected 
our national life and become a part of 
its fabric for over two centuries and a 
half. There is something of sociological 
significance in the fact that Professor 
Evjen feels no need of apologetics. It 
shows that the Scandinavians in this 
country realize that they hold an assured 
place. 

Josrrn F. Goutp. 


PovERTY AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


By Maurice Parmelee. The Macmillan 
Co. 477 pp. Price $1.75; by mail of 
Tue Survey $1.87. 


One can scarcely imagine a more diffi- 
cult task than that of bringing into one 
volume the multitude of facts and theo- 
ries that the last quarter of a century has 
contributed to the problem of poverty. 
Biology, psychology, politics and social 
work, as well as economics, have all to be 
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considered together with the many re- 
medial and preventive measures that have 
been proposed. 

This is what Professor Parmelee’s 
book undertakes. Having been written 
as a textbook, its treatment of many of 
the problems it discusses is not so ex- 
haustive as the person seeking a refer- 
ence book upon this subject might de- 
sire. Professor Parmelee summarizes 
the arguments for and against the vari- 
ous social remedies and theories that 
those who are trying to solve or ex- 
plain the problem of poverty have de- 
veloped. It is, however, not always easy 
to draw for oneself a clear-cut conclu- 
sion after reading the discussion of these 
topics. 

Professor Parmelee is a social evolu- 
tionist rather than a revolutionist. His 
ideal is the democratic society, but he 
does not define the political and social 
characteristics of the society in such 
detail as the reader might desire. He 
accepts as steps toward the realization of 
his ideal most of the reforms which 
social workers generally believe will im- 
prove working and living conditions. 
Among the controversial measures which 
he endorses are the regulation.of popu- 
lation through birth control and the re- 
striction of immigration, and the increase 
of the tax upon land. 

The book bears the marks of large and 
wide reading which has not been suffi- 
ciently digested. It is loosely knit to- 
gether and, as far as style and diction 
are concerned, could be improved by re- 
writing. 

KARL DE SCHWEINITZz. 


Tue Boycott 1N AMERICAN TRADE 


UNIONS 


By Leo Wolman. The Johns Hopkins 
Press. 148 pp. Price $1; by mail of 
THE Survey $1.06. 


This monograph, in 
the words of the 


author, “is designed 


Functions é : 
of to make an impartial 
B study of the boycott in 
tha i its relation to trade 


unionism; of the cir- 
cumstances which at- 
tend the emergence of 
the boycott; of its 
value as an organiz- 
ing device; of the 
effect upon trade 
unionism; of its abandonment as a re- 
source of enforcement; of the extent to 
which it is employed; and finally of its 
legal and ethical aspects.” 

While it cannot be said that Dr. Wol- 
man has gone exhaustively into all the 
foregoing phases of the boycott, he has 
nevertheless contributed a book of 
marked value to organized labor. 

To the social reformer who is seeking 
to decide whether he should advocate or 
oppose the legalization of the boycott, 
the discussion regarding the conditions 
under which boycotts emerge and the 
function they perform is particularly im- 
portant. Dr. Wolman claims that boy- 
cotts have arisen in connection with 
those industries in which it has been 
found impossible or extremely difficult, 
without its use, to organize the workers 


or in which a strike has failed as a re- 
sult of labor’s inability to keep its ranks 
intact. He declares that the use of the 
boycott has been effective in the past in 
organizing many trades that would other- 
wise have been deprived of the ad- 
vantage of collective bargaining and that 
there are still a large number of in- 
dustries in which the organizing function 
of the boycott might prove of distinct 
value to society. 

The impression left by Dr. Wolman, 
however, that boycotts will have no 
further legitimate function to perform 
when the various trades are well or- 
ganized is, it seems to the writer, un- 
fortunate. For following thorough or- 
ganization, the workers will undoubtedly 
need to continue their struggle for a 
still higher standard of living if the best 
interests of society are to be served, and 
in many industries they are likely to find 
that they can achieve their ends with the 
expenditure of far less effort through the 
employment of the boycott than through 
that of the strike. 

The statement of the author that trade 
unions, with their loose federations, and, 
be it said, their endless jurisdictional 
disputes, are as well adapted to an effec- 
tive use of the boycott as are industrial 
unions, seems also of questionable 
validity. 

On the whole, however, Dr. Wolman’s 
dissertation is an admirable complemen- 
tary study to the literature on this sub- 
ject and is essential to a proper under- 
standing of the place of the boycott in 
the American trade union movement. 

; Harry W. LAIvLeEr. 
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THe HISTORY OF THE FaBian Society. By Ed- 
ward R. Pease. HE. P. Dutton & Co. 288 pp. 
Price $1.75; by mail of TH® SuRvEY $1.84. 

THP PAINTERS OF FuLornNcr. By Julia Cart- 
wright. HE. P. Dutton & Co. 3873 pp. Price 
$1.50; by mail of THm Survny $1.59. 

POVERTY AND RICHES. By Scott Nearing. 
John C. Winston Co. 261 pp. Price $1; by 
mail of THr Survny $1.11. 

A POLITICAL AND Soctan History or MODERN 
Eurorp. Vol. I., 1500-1815. . By Carlton J. 
H. Hayes. The Macmillan Co. 597 pp. 
Price $2; by mail of THr Survny $2.22. 
Vol. II., 1815-1915. 767 pp. Price $2.25; 
by mail of THr Survpy $2.49. ; 

THE WRACK OF THE StoRM. By Maurice Mae- 
terlinck. Dodd, Mead & Co. 330 pp. Price 
$1.50; by mail of THe Survey $1.61. 

OFFICIAL DIPLOMATIC DOCUMENTS RELATING TO 
THE OUTBREAK OF THE HuROPHAN War. By 
Edmund Von Mach. The Macmillan Co. 


CHES pp. Price $6; by mail of THr SurvEY 
THE MoTHERCRAFT MANUAL. By May LL. 
Read. Little, Brown & Co. 440 pp. Price 


$1.25; by mail of Tom Survey $1.35. 
WoORK-ACCIDENTS AND THE Law. Second Edi- 
tion. By Crystal Eastman. The Pittsburgh 
Survey. Published by The Survey Associates, 
Inc., for the Russell Sage Foundation. 335 
ay Shes $1.50; by mail of THr Survey 
eUes 


THE DEVIL WITH FIRE 


To THE Epiror: When the world’s 
congress and the world’s supreme court 
shall have become established facts and 
the nations of the earth have agreed to 
abide by the laws of such congress and) 
supreme court, then may it be made a 
law that if any ruler or government body 
(be it a congress, parliament, reichstag 


‘or any other) declares or begins a war, 


every ruler or member of a governing 
body that votes for war shall be executed 
if the world’s army and navy can cap- 
ture the offenders. And further, may 
it be enacted that if any public speaker 
or publisher of any publication incites 
to war every such speaker, editor or pub- 
lisher shall be likewise executed. Then 
we may believe that war (“the sport of 
kings”) will be a matter of history only. 


A. N. Roe. 
Branchville, N. J. 


SABOTAGE FOR GERMS 


To THE Eprror: The knowledge of the 
hookworm and its ravages in reducing 
the efficiency of American citizens are 
popularly known. The reports of the 
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bacteriologists, the illustrated pamphlets 
telling us about the rural conditions, the 
work of the laboratories, and the cures 
effected, furnish interesting reading. Al- 
ready the literature of the subject is 
large. 

Yet, after all, are not the feet, especial- 
ly the soft parts—notably the tender 
skin between the toes—the chief gate- 
ways of entrance of the deadly parasite 
into the system? Why not then case 
the feet in defensive armor? Leather 
will no more suffice for prevention than 
will heathen charms or Christian cloth 
to keep out bullets. Wherever crack or 
hole, stitch or peg allow water to pene- 
trate, there the hookworm follows. 

But there is one sort of foot-gear im- 
pervious to the Necator Americanus. 
Wherever the sabot, clomper-klomp, or 
wooden shoe is worn, this pest must 
reach man by some other route—from his 
fellow animals, or by infection through 
carelessness. 

The wooden shoe—dry, comfortable, 
easy to wear, to put on and off, cheap 
and durable—is not perhaps fitted for 
use on pavements nor 1s it likely to 
suit American taste in the cities. But 
for life on farms, gardens, barn yards, 
ploughed soil, country roads, what bet- 
ter foot-gear? 

An ounce of prevention in this line of 
service is worth a pound, even of scien- 
tific, cure. Why does not some enter- 
prising American give a demonstration of 
the value and economy of the wooden 
shoe? The money! saved annually 
through the substitution of wood for 
leather, to be used during working hours 
would build many schoolhouses and 
properly equip them. It would beautify 
and make more comfortable the average 
home in the devastated regions. Once 
fashionable or at least made popular, as 
it is already in Europe among some of 
the best of the world’s citizens, such a 
change would add largely to human 
values and efficiency. I speak after see- 
ing the parasite and its awful ravages. 

Not on ice, not for a race, not for 
fashion—silly or sane—but for economy, 
comfort and the prevention of a scourge 
that is wasting and deadly, do I hope to 
see wooden shoes in rural America. Nor 
do I fear any just reproach of the writer 
or the courageous innovator if, in the 
words of the Dutch proverb, “He stands 
on his word like a farmer in his klomps.” 

Wittiam Exriott GRiFFIs. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 


APPEALS 


To THE Enprror: I would like to ex- 
press a word of sympathy with the 
writer of a short article in your num- 
ber for August 26 headed Appeals. 

There must be many who like myself, 
are annoyed and at times exasperated 
by the number, the persistence, the tone, 


and the unreasonable duplication of ap-~ 


peals for charity of all sorts and kinds. 

It is hard to say which are the most 
objectionable—the ones claiming to rep- 
resent the only true and dependable so- 
ciety for the relief of this or that (while 
you have on your table half a dozen 
others claiming the same thing,) or the 
ones who will never take no for an an- 
swer but go on and on, using up your sub- 


scription, as your correspondent puts 
it, over and over again in the effort to 
get more out of you. Worst of all are 
the societies or committees who do not 
methodically divide up their lists of pos- 
sible donors but who each and all ap- 
ply to the same people. I could send 
you a big bundle of their so called 
“literature” to prove this. The expendi- 
ture for stationery and postage, for of- 
fice time and clerical help must eat up 
a large part of their receipts. 

The whole thing is overdone, and 
tends to perplex and annoy those who 
really want to give but to do so judici- 
ously and to the right agents. 


1 Se Se Te 


All Chicago extended a hearty welcome 


._ to Jane Addams, although she feels only 


“half at home” while able to spend only 
part of her time at Hull House during her 
encouraging convalescence. 


Photographs of the bas-relief, the 
Woman Physician, reproduced on the cov- 
er of THe Survey for July 22, are for 
sale at the Woman’s Medical College of 
Philadelphia. They are copyrighted by 
Clara Hill, the sculptor, 1527 Newton 
street, Washington, D. C. 


A mistake occurred in the description of 
the Coney Island health exhibit, THe Sur- 
vEY for September 30. The advisory serv- 
ice connected with that exhibit was conduct- 
ed not by the New York Department of 
Health, but by the genito-urinary depart- 
ment of the Brooklyn Hospital. Dr. Alec 
Nichol Thomson and his assistants gave 
time to this work practically every day. 


There is no longer any doubt that Mary 
C. Dunphy cannot be superintendent of the 
New York city Children’s Hospital and 
Schools for the feebleminded on Randall’s 
Island. The state Court of Appeals de- 
cided October 3 to sustain an earlier de- 
cision of the Appellate Division uphold- 
ing her dismissal by John A. Kingsbury, 
city commissioner of public charities. 


Eugene Cary Foster, for four years as- 
sistant superintendent of Lakeside Hospital, 
Cleveland, on October 1 became superin- 
tendent of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety of Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. Foster, who 
is a graduate of Oberlin, became assistant 
to James F. Jackson, superintendent of the 
Cleveland Associated Charities in 1908. 
During 1910 and 1911, while Superintend- 
ent Jackson was director of charities and 
corrections for the city, Mr. Foster was 


acting superintendent of the Associated 
Charities. 
The Rock River Conference of the 


Methodist Episcopal Church in session at 
Chicago declined to accept for its charitable 
institutions any aid from the city, county 
or state. In doing so it declared the ap- 
propriation of $278,425 of public moneys 
by the city of Chicago to eleven sectarian 
institutions and $15,782 to fifteen institu- 
tions in the county outside of the city to 
be an infringement of “the American doc- 
trine of separation of church and state,” 
to which the allegiance of the conference 
was pledged by the action taken. 


_ In response to an inquiry, THe Survey 
is glad to make clear that the two-page an- 
nouncement of the National Hughes AI- 
liance in the issue for October 7 was a 
paid advertisement, as was an announce- 
ment of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee in the issue for August 26. Both might 
well have been marked “advertisement,” as 
is required by law in Massachusetts. But 
that readers were misled as to their char- 
acter, as our inquirer suggests, seems un- 
likely in view of the location in the ad- 
vertising pages and the style of composi- 
tion, in particular the coupons to be torn 
off and mailed to the advertiser. 


The Birmingham <Age-Herald was re- 
cently in receipt of a letter from F. W. 
Haselwood of Willetts, California, enclos- 
ing a card. circulated in that state (pre- 
sumably by local liquor interests) which 
distorted an article appearing in THE Sur- 
vey for September 11, 1915 in regard to 
the relation between prohibition and Bir- 
mingham’s finances and municipal activi- 
ties. This whole matter was gone into in 
THE Survey last spring (THE Survey 
for April 8, 1916) when we showed how 
thoroughly certain publicity agencies were 
twisting the original Survey article and 
brought out a statement from Commis- 
sioner Ward of Birmingham as to the 
facts. 


The savings bank section of the American 
Bankers Association is following up its ob- 
servance of the first century of American 
savings banks [see THE SuRvEy for October 
7] by preparing an exhaustive bibliography 
on thrift. It will include not only the 
banking and commercial aspects of the sub- 
ject, but such wider aspects as are grouped 
under the following suggestive classifica- 
tions: the bank as a means of socializing 
thrift; family or domestic thrift; economics 
of thrift, agricultural and industrial; goy- 
ernment thrift, conservation, reclamation, 
reduction of waste from fire and in indus- 
trial and municipal administration; inter- 
national thrift, war-waste and the reduction 


._ of friction through uniformity of nego- 


tiable instruments, standardization of com- 
mercial practice and international banks, 
sociology of thrift, waste, luxury and ex- 
travagance, charity and philanthropy, loan 
sharks, old age pensions. The suggestion 
of titles will be welcomed by the librarian 
of the American Bankers Association at 5 
Nassau street, New York city. 


The New York Committee on Feeble- 
mindedness has been organized with the 
expectation of securing citizens from every 
section of the state as members of its gen- 
eral committee. The central offices are in 
the United Charities Building, New York 
city, in charge of an executive committee 
composed of Prof. Stephen E. Duggan, 
Maude E. Miner, Eleanor H. Johnson, 
Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, R. Bayard Cut- 
ting, Homer Folks and Franklin B. Kirk- 
bride. The executive secretary is James 
P. Heaton who for the past six years has 
been a member of THE Survey staff. 
The committee announces it will strive 
through legislation for the early care, 
training and supervision of all mental de- 
fectives in the state; for measures and 
methods that are free from reasonable ob- 
jection for preventing a future increase in 
the number of the subnormal; for the es- 
tablishment of special classes in the public 
schools; and for the establishment of a 
system of guardianship and supervision in 
the home to supplement institutional and 
farm colony care. Its immediate goal is to 
double the number of beds for the feeble- 
minded and epileptic in New York state 
institutions. 


SI 
a 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 


Apartment s, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 


“W ant” advertisements under the various head- 
ings “‘Situations Wanted,”’ “Help Wanted,” etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address A“vertising Depart- 
ment, The Survey, 112 East 19th St.. New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


RESIDENT position wanted by woman 
of exeecutive ability familiar with all office 
detail. Now engaged in juvenile probation 
work. Address 2396, SuRVEY. 


Pee ee nurse desires position 

Tuberculosis Hospital or welfare work. 
Traini ing and experience in social and hos- 
pital work. Best references. Address 2397, 
SURVEY. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—By social service organiza- 
tion a trained, experienced case worker. 


Address 2398, SURVEY. 
EXECUTIVE secretary for a_ social 
agency in an eastern city. Position re- 


quires some knowledge of the problems of 
public health, housing and city planning. 
State age, training and experience, also 
salary wanted. Include references Ad- 
dress 2399, SURVEY. 


BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED—THE SOCIAL SURVEY. 


By Carol Aronoyvici, Ph. D., Director Bureau for 
Social Research, Philadelphia. 268 pages, illus- 
trated. Cloth, $1.25. A synthesis of ten years 
experience in the Social Survey field, and em- 
bodying a working plan for applying a com- 
munity efficiency test. With copious bibliogra- 
phy. Sent postpaid. Harper Press, 1016 Chan- 
cellor St. Phila. Pa. 


THREE VOLUMES 
By Edward T. Devine 


THE NORMAL LIFE 


A careful description, a close-knit argument 
for the best things to be had—and how to get 
them—in childhood, in adolescence, in youth, 
in maturity. in old age. Price $/; by mail $1.07. 


THE SPIRIT OF SOCIAL WORK 


Nine of Mr. Devine’s addresses, delivered 
at various times and places, full of the author's 
inspiring conviction that “‘ancient wrongs 
be righted.” — postpaid, 


SOCIAL FORCES 
pre ere editorials from THE SURVEY 


in which Mr. Devine focuses on rican p 
lems the world-wide experience of social work 

theory gathered intc the news columns of 
the magazine from week to week. Price, past- 
paid, $1.00. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


112 East 19 Street New York, N. Y. 


FINANCIAL 


A SOUND INVESTMENT 


perc tree ope e a A prc 
4 per cent. to per cent. on one hf 


CHARLES L. WHITE 
The American Baptist Home Mission i 
Department H, 23 East 26th Street, New York 


RELATING TO 


SAFETY AND EFFICIENCY IN 
MINES. May, 1916. Bulletin No. 2. Indus- 
trial Accident Commission, 525 Market street, 
San Francisco. 


Mines Sarety KcULes. Issued by the Indus- 
trial Accident Commission, 525 Market street, 
San Francisco. 

LESSONS OF WaR AND CO-PARTNERSHIP. An 
Address by Mrs, Alexander Paul to the Co- 
Partnership in War Time Committee, Port 
Sunlight, England. 

THe New Prison Srstem. By Hon. William 
H. Wadhams, judge of the Court of General 
Sessions, New York. Trison Leaflet, No. 36. 
Price 10 cents. National Committee on 
Prisons, Broadway and 116 street, New 
York city. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR ForuM. Price 10 cents. 
Latin-American News Association, 1400 
Broadway, New York. 

EconoMic CONDITIONS AND JUVENILE DELIN- 
quency. By Samuel C. Kohs, psychologist. 
Chicago House of Correction. Reprinted 
from the Journal of Delinquency. 

Pcusiic SERVICE OPPORTUNITY AND PREPARED- 
NEss. By J. L. Jacobs, consulting engineer, 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. Reprinted for 
private circulation from the Journal of the 
Western Society of Engineers. 

A Stupy .ty County JaIbs IN CALIFORNIA. 
1916. Made by the State Board of Charities 
and Corrections, +11 Call building, San Fran- 
cisco. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 
Prof. H. G. James. 


A reply to 
By John H. Humphreys, 
secretary, Proportional Representation So- 
ciety, London. Am. P. R. League Pamphlet 
No. 8. July, 1916. Price, postpaid 4 cents; 
per dozen, to one address postpaid 30 cents. 
American Proportiona! Representation 
Leagne, general secretary C. G. Hoag, Havy- 
erford, Pa. Reprinted from the National 
Municipal Reviet. 


PROSTITUTION AND THE Potice. By Raymond 
B. Fosdick. Price 5 cents. The American 
Social Hygiene Association, 105 West 40 
street, New York city. Reprinted from the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


THE PREVENTION OF VENEREAL DISEASES IN THE 
ArMy. By Otto May, M.D., joint honorary 
secretary, British National Council for Com- 
bating Venereal Diseases. Price 5 cents. 
The American Social Hygiene Association, 
105 West 40 street. New York city. Re- 
printed from The Practitioner. Reprinted 
pes the Boston Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nat. 


TUBERCULOSIS. Bulletin of the Russell Sage 
Foundation Library, 130 East 22 street, New 
York city. No. 18, August, 1916. 


THe RELATION OF SYPHILIS TO MENTAL Dts- 
E4SE. By Samuel T. Orton, M.D., clinical 
director and pathologist, Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital for the Insane, Philadelphia. Publica- 
tion No. 10. Massachusetts Society for 
Mental Hygiene. Room 313 Ford building, 15 
Ashburton place. Boston. Reprinted from 
the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


WHat IS PRACTICABLE IN THE WAY OF PREVEN- 
TION OF MENTAL Derect. By Walter E. 
Fernald, M.D. Publication No. 6. Massa- 
chusetts Society for Mental Hygiene, Room 
313 Ford building, 15 Ashburton place, Bos- 
ton. Reprinted from the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal. 


Wauat SHALL BE THE ATTITUDE OF THE PUBLIC 
TowaRD THE RECOVERED INSANE PATIENT? 
By H. C. Selomon, M.D. Publication No. 9, 
Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene, 
Room 313 Ford building, 15 Ashburton place, 
Boston. Reprinted from the Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal. 


AFTER-CARE OF MENTAL PaTIentTs. By Henry 
P. Frost, M.D., superintendent, Boston State 
Hospital, Dorchester Center, Publica- 
tion No. - Massachusetts Society for 
Mental Hygiene, Room 313 Ford building. 15 
Ashburton place, Boston. Reprinted from 
the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


PREVENTABLE FORMS OF MENTAL DISEASE AND 
How TO PREVENT THEM. By E. Stanley Ab- 
bot, M.D., pathologist, MeLean Hospital, 
Waverley, Mass. Publication No. 12. Massa- 
chusetts Society for Mental Hygiene, Room 
313 Ford building, 15 Ashburton place, Bos- 
ton. Reprinted from the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal. 


OccupaTions As a REMEDI4n FacToR tn Hos- 
PITALS FOR THE MENTatry Sick. By Emily 
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L. Haines, supervisor of industries, State 
Board of Insanity, Boston. Publication No. 
13. Massachusetts Society for Mental Hy- 
giene, Room 313 Ford building, 15 Ashburton 
place, Boston. Reprinted from the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal. 

A ReEporT OF Srxty-Four Cases OF EPILEPSY 
IN PATIENTS FROM FOURTEEN YEARS TO FORTY 
Years oF Ace. By I. R. Waters. Social 
Service Department, Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore, Md. 

TRADE UNIONS AND EFFICIENCY. By Ordway 
Tead, industrial counselor, 75 State street, 
Boston. Reprinted from the American Jour- 
nal of Sociology. 

MEETING THE MENTALLY SicK Hatr Way. By 
George A. Hastings, executive secretary, 
Mental Iiygiene Committee, New York State 
Charities Aid Association, 105 East 22 street, 
New York city. 

THE LIQUOR QUESTION AND MUNICIPAL RE- 
ForM. By George C. Sikes, Chicago. Re- 
printed from National Municipal Review, 
North American building, Philadelphia. 

FREE Tumor DiacGnosts As A FUNCTION OF 
State Pustic TfeattTH LABORATORIES. By 
Leverett Dale Bristol, M.D. Bulletin 11. 
July, 1916. Publications of the American 
Society for the Control of Cancer, 25 West 45 
street, New York city. 

MORALS AND VENEREAL Disease. By Edward 
L. Keyes, Jr. Morrow Memorial Series. Pub- 
lication No. 58. The American Social Hy- 
giene Associaton, 105 West 40 street, New 
York city. 

Sex in Lire. By Donald B. Armstrong, M.D.. 
and Eunice B. Armstrong. Publication No. 
52. American Social Hygiene Association. 
105 West 40 street, New York city. 

A Srupy or MorTaLity Statistics or SoutTH- 
ERN COMMUNITIES. By Lee K. Frankel, sixth 
vice-president, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, 1 Madison avenue, New York city. 

LYNCHING. ReEMOovING ITs Causes. By W. D. 
Weatherford. Address J. E. McCulloch, South- 
ern Sociological Congress, Nashville, Tenn. 

More Houses FOR BripGEPORT. Report to the 
Chamber of Commerce, Bridgeport, Conn. 
By John Nolen, city planner, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Txe Sout oF BaTrLe CREEK. By Wilfred Gren- 
fell, M.D. Reprinted from the Modern Hos- 
pital. Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

THe Stmpre LiFe In A NUTSHELL. By J. H. 
Kellogg, M.D. Battle Creek Sanitarium, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 


A SANITARIUM EXPERIENCE: WHAT THE Bat- 


TLE CREEK SANITARIUM REALLY Is. By Dr. 
Frank Crane, editorial writer, Associated 
Newspapers, New York. Battle Creek Sani- 


tarium, Battle Creek, Mich. 


SomE IMPENDING NATIONAL PROBLEMS. By 
Irving Fisher, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. Reprinted from the Journal of Polit- 
ical Economy. 


ScHOOLS OF NURSING. REQUIREMENTS AND 
CurRictLuM. California State Board of 
Health, Bureau of Registration of Nurses. 
mt State Printing Office, Sacramento. 
a: 


ANNOTATED List OF 'FEXT AND REFERENCE 
Books FoR ScHOOLS oF Neursine. California 
State Board of Health, Bureau of Registra- 
tion of Nurses. 1916. State Printing Office, 
Sacramento, Cal. 


PEYOTE oR Mescat. As a drug and cult. By Rev. 
Henry Vruwink. Women's Board of Domes 
tic Missions. Reformed Church in America, 
25 East 22 street, New York city. 


RuraL ScnHoot Sanitation. By Taliafero 
Clark, and George L. Collins, and W. L. 
Treadway. Public Health Bulletin, No. 77, 

. June, 1916. Price 15 ge Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. 


PREPAREDNESS PLus: THE MEXICAN QUESTION, 
Wortp Peace ProGRaAMS. Data presented by 
George H. Shibley, director Research Insti- 
tute of Washington. Price 5 cents a copy; 
6 copies for 25 cents, or 7 copies if to one 
address. The League for World Peace, 280 
Madison avenue, New York city. 


LeGaAL TRAINING FOR Socrat WorKeErS. By 
Harry J. McClean. Price 15 cents a copy. 
Special rates for 5 or more copies. Southern 
California Sociological Society, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 


EXERCISES AND QUESTIONS FOR USE WITH 
“PRINCIPLES OF MONEY AND BANKING.” By 
Harold J. Moulton. Price 54 cents postpaid. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 


MleaLtTH INSURANCE, ITS RELATION TO THE Pus- 
Lic HeattH. Second Edition. By B. 8. 
Warren and Edgar Sydenstricker. Public 
Health Bulletin, No. 76, March, 1916. Price 
10 cents a copy. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED States, United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 
No. 195, July, 1916. Price 15 cents a copy. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, I). C, 
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CALENDAR OF 


CONFERENCES 


Items for the next calendar should reach 
THE Survey before November 8. 


OcToBER AND NOVEMBER 


BiinpNEss, National Committee for the 
Prevention of. New York city, Novem- 
ber 24. Sec’y, Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, 
130 East 22 street, New York city. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Western New Eng- 
land. Springfield, Mass., November 22. 
Sec’y, James P. Taylor, Burlington, Vt. 

CHARITIES AND CorrECTION, Iowa State Con- 
ference of. Ottumwa, la., October 22-24. 
Sec’y, Miss Bessie A. McClenahan, Iowa 


City, Ia. 
CHARITIES AND Correction, New York 
State Conference of. Poughkeepsie, 


N. Y. November 14-16. Sec’y, Richard 
wy Wallace, Box 17, The Capitol, Albany, 
egy 

CHARITIES AND CorreEcTIoNn, Ohio State Con- 
ference of. Youngstown, Ohio. Novem- 
ber 14-17%. Secy, H: H. Shirer, 1010 
Hartman building, Columbus, O. 

CHARITIES AND CorRECTION, West Va. State 
Conference of. Clarksburg, W. Va., No- 
vember 20-22. Sec’y, A. E. Sinks, 300 
Board of Trade bldg., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Cuarities, Massachusetts State Conference 
of. Lowell, Mass., October 25-27. Sec’y, 
Richard K. Conant, 6 Beacon street, 
Boston. 

CuItpD WELFARE CONFERENCE, Iowa City, 
Ta., October 25-27. Further information 
may be secured from the State Uni- 
versity, lowa City, Ia. 

City Manacers’ AssociATION, Springfield, 


Mass., November 20-23. Secy, O. E 
Carr, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Civic League, Massachusetts. Springfield, 


Mass., November 21. Sec’y, Edward T. 
Hartman, 3 Joy street, Boston, Mass. 

Civic SECRETARIES CONFERENCE. Springfield, 
Mass., November 23-24. Sec’y, Hornell 
Hart, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Concress OF MorHERS AND PARENT-TEACH- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Iowa. Biennial meet- 
ing. Iowa City, la., October 25-27. Pres- 
ident Mrs. A. O. Ruste, Charles City, La. 

Consumers’ LEaGuE, National. Springfield, 
Mass., November 15-16. Gen. Sec’y, Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, 289 Fourth avenue, New 
York. 

JewisH FARMERS OF AMERICA, The Fed- 
eration of. New York city, November 
28-December 2. Sec’y, J. W. Pincus, 174 
‘Second avenue, New York city. 

Municipatities, League of Texas. Hills- 
boro, Texas, October 26-28. Sec’y, Prot. 
H. G. James, Austin, Texas. 

MunicrpaL League, Intercollegiate Division 
of National. Springfield, November 22- 
23. Sec’y, Arthur Evans Wood, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

MounicipaL LeacuE, National. Springfield, 
Mass., November 23-25. Sec’y, Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, North American bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Municipat ResEarcH Workers, Springfield, 
DY 


Mass., November 22-23. 
Upson, Detroit, Mich. 
PLANNING Boarps, Massachusetts Federa- 
tion of. Springfield, Mass., November 23- 
24. Sec’y, Arthur C. Comey, Cambridge, 

Mass. 


ProBaTION OrFicers, New York State Con- 
ference of. Poughkeepsie, N. Y., No- 
vember 12-14. Sec’y, Charles L. Chute, 
mite Probation Commission, Albany, 
Naya 


Secy, L. 


Everyone is Interested in Pictures 


As the quality of the pictures depends largely upon the 
quality of the apparatus, you should select for your club 


: Bausch lomb 


Balopticon 
THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


The lenses of the Balopticon are of unusually high grade, 
guaranteeing pictures sharply defined over the entire 
area, and the mechanical construction has been greatly 
simplified. 
Our new gas-filled Mazda lamp offers convenience of 
operation and exceptional efficiency per amount of cur- 
rent used, being scientifically adapted by us to utilize the 
greatest percentage of light. 
Four models are fitted with these Mazda lamps—two 
for lantern slides and two for both opaque objects and 
lantern slides. Prices range from $22 to $120. 
Write for illustrated catalog. 

BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
528 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Leading American makers of high grade 
optical products 


Notable Articles in the October Number 
of the 


INTERNATIONAL 
JOURNAL OF ETHICS 


The Tendencies and Significance 
of Recent Legislation Ernst Freund 


A striking survey and interpretation of the 
great trends, particularly of social legislation. 


Birth Control and Biological 
Ethics Bem DaGlo, culo S Warner Fite 


A vital question. often ignored or flippantly 
treated, is here given serious discussion and 
viewed in the light of broad ethical principles. 


Magna Latrocinia—The State as it ought to be, 
and as itis L.S. Woolf 
The Making of the Professions,Edward A.Ross 


Legislative Antagonism to Ethical Principles 
Hon. S. H. Allen 


Religion and Life S. Radhakrishnan 
Ideals and Institutions . . J. Dashiell Stoops 
Reviews of Recent Books 
Quarterly . . $2.50ayear . 

Address all correspondence to 


The University of Chi 
James H. Tufts Chicago, Illinois ma 


65c. a number 
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NATION PRESS 


Can Answer ‘‘Yes’’ To These Questions: 


The Nation Press, Inc. 


PATRONS 


Will my booklet, circular or stationery be the work of craftsmen? 
Will it be the product of a fully equipped print shop? 

Will it be ‘‘decidedly different”’ ? 

Will the stock, the engraving, the type and the style be just right? 


If your present printing does not measure up to “‘ Nation Press”’ 
standards, we will be glad to show you how to improve it. 


The Evening Post Building 
>» 20 Vesey Street, New York 


UN de@qA_ 


THE most ENTERPRISING ENGLISH WEEKLY is the 


Cambridge Magazine 


Containing every week a comprehensive SURVEY 
(in 10 pages Survey size) of the 


Contributed by 

MRS. C. R. BUXTON. 
Romain Rolland 

Dr. A. C. Benson 


G. Lowes Dickinson 


Vernon Lee 


Adelyne More 
Gilbert Cannan 


WORLD'S PRESS 


Other contributors include: 


Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
Lady Margaret Sackville 
The Hon. Bertrand Russell 


In addition to university affairs, current problems in Internationalism 
Philosophy and Sociology are dealt with by the leading English authorities. 


MISS JANE ADDAMS 
has rightly quoted it as representing the attitude of 
THE YOUNGER GENERATION 


By Mail—Two Dollars per annum. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MAGAZINE, Theatre Bldgs., Cambridge, Eng. 
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Pustic HeatrH Association, American. 
Cincinnati, O., October 24-27. Sec’y, Dr. 
Selskar M. Gunn, 755 Boylston street, 


Boston. 
Pusrtic Service, Training School for. 
Springfield, .Mass., November 22-23. Su- 


pervisor Charles A. Beard, 261 Broadway, 
New York city. 

SincLe TAx Leauge, Massachusetts. Spring- 
field, Mass., November 20-24. Pres., Alex 
MacKendrick, 120 Boylston street, Bos- 
ton. : 

SoctaL Hycrene Assocrarion, American. 
St. Louis, Mo., November 20-21. Gen. 
Sec’y, Dr. W. F. Snow, 105 West 40 
street, New York city. 

SocrAL WELFARE, Missouri Conference for. 
Columbia, Mo., November, 1916. Sec’y, 
*J. L. Wagner, Columbia, Mo. 

SoctaL WELFARE, Pennsylvania Conference 
on. Lancaster, Pa, October 26-28. 
Sec’y, J. Bruce Byall, 419 So. 15 street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

TupercuLosis: Sectional Conference on. 
Southern States, Jackson, Fla., October 
30-31. Held under the auspices of the 
National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, 105 East 22 
street, New York city. 


UNIVERSITIES AND Pusric Service. Third 
National Conference. Philadelphia, No- 
vember 15-16. Sec’y, Edward A. Fitz- 
patrick, Box 380, Madison, Wis. 


WELFARE, EFFICIENCY AND ENGINEERING 
ConvENTION. Harrisburg, Pa., November 
21-23. Further information may be se- 
cured by addressing the Engineers’ So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania, 31 So. Front street, 
Harrisburg,: Pa. 


Women’s TRADE Union LracuE AND Na- 
TIONAL CoNSUMERS’ LEAGUE (a confer- 
ence on the eight-hour day for women). 
Springfield, Mass., November 15. Secre- 
taries, Agnes Nestor, 166 W. Washington 
street, Chicago. Florence Kelley, 289 
Fourth avenue, New York city. 


INTERNATIONAL 


SEAMEN’s UNION oF America, Inter- 
national. New York city, December 4. 
Sec’y, T. A. Hansen, 570 W. Lake street, 
Chicago. 

NATIONAL 


CHARITIES AND Correction, National Con- 
ference of. Pittsburgh, Pa., June 6-13, 
1917. Sec’y, W. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago. 


CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA, Federal 
Council of the. Third quadrennial coun- 
cil. St. Louis, Mo., December 6-13. Gen. 
Sec’y, Rev. Charles S. MacFarland, 105 
East 22 street, New York city. 


Economic AssocratTion, American. Colum- 
bus, O., December 27-30, 1916. Sec’y, 
W. G. Leland, 1140 Woodward bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 


MARKETING AND FARM CreniTs, Fourth Na- 
tional Conference on. Chicago, Ill, De- 
cember 4-9. Sec’y, Charles W. Holman, 
230 So. LaSalle street, Chicago. 


Science, American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of. New York city, December 
26-30. Sec’y, L. O. Howard, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 

SocrotocicaL Society, American. Colum- 
bus, O., December 27-30. Sec’y, Scott 
E. W. Bedford, University of Chicago, 
Chicago. 


SraTistTicAL AssocraTIonN, American. Co- 
lumbus, O., December 27-30.. Sec’y, Car- 
roll W. Doten, 491 Boylston _ street, 
Boston. 


STATE AND LOocAL 
Cuarities, Texas State Conference of. 
Austin, Texas. January 18. Sec’y, M. A. 
Turner, Room 215, City Hall, Houston, 
Texas. 
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INFORMATION DESK 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise reading on the subjects 


named by each and on related subjects. 


embers are kept closely in touch with the work which each organi- 


zation is doing, but membership is not required of those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. Nominal 


charges are sometimes made for publications and pamphlets. Always enclose postage for reply. 


Health 


EX EDUCATION—New York Social Hy- 
giene Society, Formerly Society of Sanitary 
and Moral Prophylaxis, 105 West 40th 

Street, New York City. Maurice A. Bigelow, 
Secretary. Seven educational pamphlets, 10c. 
each, Four reprints, 5c each, Dues—dActive 
$2.00; Contributing $5.00; Sustaining $10.00. 
Membership includes current and subsequent 
literature; selected bibliographies. Maintains 
lecture bureau and health exhibit. 


ANCER—American Society for the Control 
of Cancer, 25 West 45th St., New York 
City. Curtis E. Lakeman, Exec. Secy. 

To disseminate knowledge concerning symp- 

toms, diagnosis, treatment and _ prevention. 
Publications free on request. Annual member- 
ship dues $5, 


OMMITTEE ON PROVISION FOR THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED —Objects: ‘lo dissem- 
inate knowledge concerning the extent 

and menace of feeble-mindedness and to sug- 
gest and initiate methods for its control and 
ultimate eradication from the American people. 
General Offices Empire Bldg., Phila., Pa. For in- 
formation, literature, etc., address Joseph P. Byers, 
Exec. Sec’y. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee 

for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, 

New York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec’y. 
Write for pamphlets on mental hygiene, pre- 
vention of insanity and mental deficiency, care 
of insane and feeble-minded, surveys, social ser- 
vice in mental hygiene, State Societies for Men- 
tal Hygiene, 


ATIONAL HEALTH —Committee of One 

Hundred on National Health, HE, F, Rob 

bins, Exec. Sec., 203 HE, 27th St., New 
York, To unite all government health agencies 
into a National Department of Health to in- 
form the people how to prevent disease. 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
105 East 22nd St. New York. Charles J. 
Hatfield, M.D., Exec. Sec’y. Reports, pamph- 
lets, etc., sent upon request. Annual transac- 
tions and other publications free to members. 


UBLIC HEALTH —American Public Health 

Association. Pres., John FE. Anderson, 

M.D., New Brunswick, N. J.; Sec’y, Prof. 
S. M. Gunn, Boston. Object “To protect and 
promote public and personal health.” Six Sec- 
tions: Laboratory, Sanitary Engineering, Vital 
Statistics, Sociological, Public Health Adminis- 
tration, Industrial Hygiene. Official monthly 
American Journal of Public Health: 
3 3 mos. trial subscription (to 
readers 4 mos.) 50c. Address 755 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUB- 
LIC HEALTH NURSING—Object: to 
stimulate the extension of public health 

nursing; to develop standards of technique; to 
maintain a central bureau of information. Pub- 
lications: Pub. Health Nursing Quarterly, $1.00 
per year, and bulletins, Address Ella Phillips 
Crandall, R, N, Exec. Sec., 25 West 45th St., 
New York City. 


HE AMERICAN RED CROSS—Through 
its Town and Country Nursing Service, 
maintains a staff of specially prepared 

visiting nurses for appointment to small towns 
and rural districts. Pamphlets supplied on 
organization and administration of visiting 
nurse associations; personal assistance and ex- 
hibits available for local use. Apply to Su- 
perintendent, Red Cross Town and Country 
Nursing Service, Washington, D. C. 


OCIAL HYGIENE—The American Social 
Hygiene Assoc. Inc., 105 West 40th St. N. 
Y.; Branch Offices: 122 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; Phelan Bldg., San Francisco. 
To promote sound sex education, the reduction 
of venereal diseases, and the suppression of com- 
mercialized vice, Quarterly magazine ‘Social 
Hygiene.” Monthly Bulletin, Membership, $5; 
sustaining, $10. Information upon request. Pres., 
Abram W. Harris; Gen. Sec’y, William F, Snow, 
M.D.; Counsel, James B. Reynolds. 


‘gro 


REVENTION OF BLINDNESS — National 
Committee for, Objects: To furnish in- 
formation for Associations, Commissions 

and persons working to conserve vision; to pub- 
lish literature of movement; to furnish exhibits, 
lantern slides, lectures. Printed matter: sam- 
ples free; quantities at cost. Invites member- 
ship. Field, United States. Includes N. Y. 
State Com. Edward M. Van Cleve, Managing 
Gordon L, Berry, Field Secretary ; 
Winifred Hathaway, Secretary. Address, 
Kad St Ne ey. +e 


UGENCIS REGISTRY—Board of Direc- 
tors, Chancellor David Starr Jordan, Pres- 
ident; Prof. Irving Fisher, Dr. C. B. Daven- 

port, Luther Burbank, Dr. J. H. Kellogg, Secretary. 
A bureau for the encouragement of interest 
in eugenics as a means of Race Betterment, 
established and maintained for the Race Better- 
ment Foundation in co-operation with the EKu- 
genics Record Office. Address, Eugenics Registry 
Board, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Racial Problems 


EGRO YEAR BOOK—Meets the demand 
for concise information concerning the 


condition and progress of the Negro 
Race. Extended bibliographies. Full -index. 
Price 25c, By mail 35c. Negro Year Book 


Company, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 

In addition to information 
Book, Tuskegee Institute will 
data on the condition and progress of the Ne- 
race, 


AMPTON INSTITUTE, HAMPTON, VA. 
—Trains Negro and Indiap youth. 
educational experiment station.” } 

a state nor a government school. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. H. B. Frissell 
Principal: F. K. Rogers, Treasurer: W. H 
Scoville, Secretary. Free literature on race ad- 
justment, Hampton aims and methods, Southern 
Workman, illustrated monthly, $1 a year; free 
to donors, 


> 


ATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. Publishes 
The Crisis, a. monthly magazine, 63 branches 
and locals. Legal aid, literature, speakers, lan- 
ern slides, press material, ete. President, 
Moorfield Storey: Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, J. E. Spingarn; Vice President and 
Treasurer, Oswald Garrison Villard: Director 
of Publications and Research, W. EF. B. DuBois, 
Acting Secretary, Roy Nash 


+ 


Social and Economic Problems 


MERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION— 
Objects: “the encouragement of economic 
research,” “the issue of publications on 

economic subjects,” ‘tthe encouragement of per- 
fect freedom of economic discussion.” The mem- 
bership includes the professional economists 
of the country together with many others inter- 
ested in scientific study of economic problems, 
Publications: American Economic Review. Pro- 
ceedings of Annual Meetings, and Handbook 
Dues $5.00 a year. Secretary A, A. Young, 
Ithaca, N. Y¥. 


Remedial Loans 


Federation 
130 E. 


EMEDIAL LOANS—National 

of Remedial Loan Associations, 

22nd St., N. Y. Arthur H. Ham. 

Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies 
free. Information regarding organization of 
remedial loan societies gladly given. 


Work With Boys 


OYS’ CLUB FEDERATION—National 
Headquarters, 1 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Federation includes Boys’ Clubs, 

Boys’ Depts. of Reereation Centers, Settlements 
and Community -Houses. A clearing house for 
information on subjects relating to work with 
Printed matter distributed; workers fur- 
nished; assistance given in organizing. Wm, 
BE. Hall, President; C, J. Atkinson, Executive 
Secretary. 


Civic Problems 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS-National Munic- 

ipal League North American Bldg., Phila- 

delphia. Lawson Purdy, Pres.; Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, Sec’y. Charters, commission 
government, taxation, police, liquor, electoral 
reform, finances, accounting, efliciency, civic 
education, franchises, school extension, Pub- 
lishes National Municipal Review. 


Sh OMMUNITY ACTION THROUGH 
SURVEYS,” by Shelby M. Harrison ; 
explains what a survey is; describes how 

the survey is designed to get community action, 

and why results should follow; it answers: 

“Do results follow?” “Does the survey really 

lead to action?’ Useful to committees con- 

sidering a survey. 29 p. 10c. Department of 

Surveys and HPxhibits, Russell Sage Foundation, 

130 East 22nd street, New York city. 


HORT BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOV- 
ERNMENT-—The Short Ballot Organiza- 
tion, 383 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. Wood- 

row Wilson, Pres.; Richard §S. Childs, Sec’y. 
National clearing house for information on 
these subjects. Pamphlets free. Publish Beard’s 
Loose-Leaf Digest of Short Ballot Charters. 


LCOHOL QUESTION— The Scientific Tem- 

@ perance Federation, 36 Bromfield St., Bos- 

ton, Mass. Cora F. Stoddard, Exec, Secy. 

Has a strong special library on the alcohol 

question, including hygienic, industrial, econ- 

omic, and sociological relations. Publishes re- 

sults of reliable researches in the Scientific 

Temperance Journal and other literature. Has 

models, posters, and lantern slides for exhibits. 

Dues—Active, $5.00; Associate, $2.00; Sustain- 
ing, $10.00. List of publications free. 


ROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION— 

Adoption of which by Ashtabula, O., 1915, 

promises new era in civic development— 
Headquarters for information, American P, R. 
League. Pres., Wm. Dudley Foulke; Gen. Sec. 
Treas., C. G. Hoag, Haverford, Pa. Propor- 
tional Representation Review (quarterly), 20c 
a year. A subscription of $1 gives membership 
in League and entitles to all publications for 
year. Larger subscriptions much Deeded. 


TRAINED PUBLIC SERVICE—is now a 
national political issue. Are you ac- 
quainted with the extent of the move- 

ment that will make a trained public service 
possible? Let us send you a copy of our 
monthly publication, “The Public Servant.” 
Address Society for the Promotion of Training 
for Public Service, Box 380, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. 


Church and Community 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE— 

The Federal Council of the Churches of 

Christ in America operates through its 
Commission on the Church and Social Service. 
“A Year Book of the Church and Social Ser- 
vice” (Paper .30; Cloth, .50), gives full 1n- 
formation regarding social movements in all 
the churches. For literature and service ad- 
dress the Secretary, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
105 BE, 22nd St., New York. 


PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE—The Joint 
Commission on Social Service of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, 

For literature and other information address 
the Executive Secretary, Rev. F. M. Crouch, 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE —The 
American Unitarian Association through its 
Department of Social and Public Service. 
Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau. 
Social Service Committees. Elmer S. Forbes, 
Secretary of the Department, 25 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


Aid for Travelers 


ID FOR TRAVELERS—The Travelers’ Aid 
Society provides advice, guidance and pro- 
tection to travelers, especially women and 
girls, who need assistance. It is non-sectarian 
and its services are free irrespective of race, 
creed, class or sex. 
For literature address Orin C. Baker, Gen. 
Secy., 465 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Settlements 


Settiements. Develops broad forms of com- 
parative study and concerted action in city 
state, and nation, for meeting the fundamenta 
roblems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the 
igher and more democratic organization of 
neighborhood life. Robert A. Woods, Sec., 20 
Uniouw Lark, Boston, Mass. 


SP eetiioments, Develops br Federation of 


} attractive series of panels, 


Children 


HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Com- 

mittee, 105 East 22d St., New York. Owen 

R. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 25 State Branches. 
Where does your state stand? How can you 
help? List of pamphlets and reports free. 
Membership fee nominal. 


MONSERVATION OF INFANT LIFE— 
American Assoc, for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality. 1211 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore. Gertrude B, Knipp, Exec. Sec’y. 
Literature on request. Traveling Exhibit. 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstet- 
rical care; birth registration ; maternal nursing; 
infant welfare consultations. 


S6TQDABY WEEK” EXHIBIT MATERIAL— 

The National Child Welfare Exhibit 

Assoc, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, announces an entirely new and unusually 
handcolored from 
original paintings. These panels, 25 in Number, 
are in parcel post size (18x28 in.) mounted on 
heavy card-board ready for hanging, and may be 
purchased. Further information regarding this 
and other exhibit material on request. 


ATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIA- 
TION—250 Madison Ave, New York. 
Object: To have the kindergarten es- 

tablished in every public school. Four million 
children in the United States are now without 
this training. Furnishes Bulletins, Exhibits, 
Lecturers, Advice and Information. Works for 
adequate legislation and for a wider interest in 
this method of increasing intelligence and re- 
ducing crime. Supported by voluntary contri- 
butions. 


HILD HELPING—Department of Child- 

Helping, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 

22d St.,. New York. VPrinted matter and 
counsel by correspondence relative to institu- 
tions for children, child placing, infant mor- 
tality, care of crippled children, Juvenile 
Courts, ete. 


Immigration 


OMMITTEE FOR IMMIGRANTS IN 
AMERICA AND NATIONAL AMERI- 
CANIZATION COMMITTEE —Joint 

clearing house for Americanization of aliens. 
Encourages and organizes work to: secure uni- 
form adoption of English language, urge quali- 
fied residents to become citizens, and maintain 
an American standard of living. Publishes quar- 
terly Immigrants in America Review—$2 a year, 
Frank Trumbull, Ch., 20 W. 34 St., N. Y¥. C. 


Women (National), Department of Immi- 

grant Aid, with headquarters at 216 HE. 
Broadway, New York City,—Miss Helen Wink- 
ler, chairman,—gives friendly aid to immigrant 
girls; meets, visits, advises, guides; has inter- 
national system of safeguarding. Invites mem- 
bership. 


[Women cn GIRLS—Council of Jewish 


ATIONAL LIBERAL IMMIGRATION 
LEAGUE—(Advocates selection, distri- 
bution and Americanization and opposes 

indiscriminate restriction. Summarized argu- 
ments and catalog of publications on request. 
Minimum membership ($1) includes all avail- 
able pamphlets desired, and current publications. 
Address Educational Dept., National Liberal Im- 
migration League, Sun Bldg., N. Y. 


Organized Charity 


HARITY ORGANIZATION—Charity_ Or- 
ganization Department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 E, 22d St., New York City. 

To study, teach and publish in the charity 
organization field. List of pamphlets on family 
treatment, community study, relief, transporta- 
tion, etc., sent upon application. 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION-National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
Plymouth, Ct., Chicago, Frederic Almy 

Buffalo, N. Y., President, W. T. Cross, Gen. 
Sec. Proceedings carefully indexed comprehend 
all fields social work. Bulletins and misc. 
publications. Conducts information bureau. 
Forty-fourth annual meeting, Pittsburg, June 
6-13, 1917. Membership $3.00. 


RGANIZED CHARITY AND CO-ORDI- 
NATED SOCIAL WORK-—American As- 
sociation of Societies for Organizing Char- 

ity. Mrs. W. H. Lothrop, chairman Executive 
Committee, Francis H. McLean, gen’! sec’y, 130 
Fast 22d St., New York City. To promote the 
extension and development of Associated Chari- 
ties and to further the proper co-ordinations 
and alignments in the social work of communi- 
ties including the making of community plans. 


‘drafting. 


Women 


OMEN IN INDUSTRY —National Con- 
sumers League, 289 Fourth Ave., New 
York, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Gen'l Sec’y. 
87 branch leagues. 
on request. 
cludes current pamphlets. 


Reports, pamphlets sent 
Minimum membership tee $2.00 in- 
Minimum wages 


boards, protection of women workers, sweac- 
shops, etc. 
ORKING WOMEN —National Women’s 


Trade Union League stands for self gov- 
_ ernment in the work shop through or- 
ganization and also for the enactment of pro- 
tective legislation. Information given. “Life 
and Labor’, working women’s monthly maga- 
zine, 5c. a copy. Mrs. Raymond Robins, Pres. 
Mrs. Amy Walker Field, Wditor, 166 West Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, 


VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National 

League of Women Workers, 35 Hast 30tu 

St., New York. Organizing Sec’y, Jean 
Hamilton. Recreation and instruction in selt- 
governing and self-supporting groups for girls 
over working age. Monthly magazine—‘The 
Club Worker,” Twenty-five cents 1 year. 


OUNG WOMEN—National Board, Y. W. C. 

A., 600 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. C. Na- 

tional Magazine, The Association Monthly. 
To encourage development of character and to 
bring fulness of life to young women. Head- 
quarters for the 988 local Y. W. C. A.’s. Pres., 
Mrs. Robert E. Speer. Gen. Sec., Miss Mabel 
Cratty. 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOM- 
ICS—American Home Economics’ Asso- 
ciation, for Home, _ Institution, and 

School. Publishes Journal of Home Heonomics. 
12 issues a year, $2.00. Next meeting: Sum- 
mer, 1917. Address 1211 Cathedral st., Balti- 
more, Md. 


Industry 


IXTY-FOUR INVESTIGATIONS OF IN- 
DUSTRY —A list describing briefly the 
scope and method in investigations of in- 

dustries in New York City, 1905-1915, includ- 
ing men’s and women’s work. Useful to in- 
vestigators, superintendents of employment 
bureaus, vocational guides, librarians, teachers 
and others who wish convenient access to 
sources of information about vocations. Price 


10 cts. Committee on Women’s Work, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 130 E. 22d St., New York 
City. 


ABOR LEGISLATION-Unemployment; In- 
dustrial Hygiene and Safety; Workmen's 
Compensation and Social Insurance. Leg- 

islative reports, specialized reference library, 
bureau of information, investigation, legislative 
American Labor Legislation Review, 
quarterly, free to members, American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, 131 Hast 23d Street, 
N. Y. City. John B. Andrews, Sec, 


Libraries 


MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 


Turnishes information about organizing 
libraries, planning library buildings, 
training librarians, cataloging libraries, etc. 


A, LZ, A. Booklist, a monthly annotated maga- 
zine on book selection, is a valuable guide to 
the best new books. List of publications on 
request. George B. Utley, Executive Secretary, 
78 E. Washington St., Chicago, 


USSELL SAGE FOUNDATION LIBRARY 

—A free reference and lending library 

to residents of New York city. 138,000 
general books on applied sociology. 25,000 vol- 
umes of reports and conference proceedings. 
Subscription to bibliographical bulletins, issued 
every other month, 25 cents a year; list of 
pamphlet publications of departments sent upon 
request, Address : Library, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 East 22d St., New York city. 


—_— 


Recreation 


AND RECREATION- 500 selected refer- 

ences to books, pamphlets and magazine 
articles which deal directly with Recreation in 
its many phases. A list of educational insti- 
tutions offering courses in Play and Recrea- 
tion, and of governmental bodies administering 
Recreation. Price 10 cents. Dept. of Recrea- 
tion, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22nd 
St., New York City. 


GoAND R OF INFORMATION ON PLAY 


LAYGROUNDAND REUREATION ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICA —1 MADISON 
AVENUE, N. Y. C.—Any community large 

or small can be helped to develop year-round 
play centers with play leaders. Write for in- 
formation regarding the field secretary cam- 


paigns. 


MYSTICISM 


Evelyn Underhill’s Books 


MYSTICISM—A Study in the Nature and Development of Mans Spiritual 


Consciousness Net, $3.50 


The best and most sympathetic work on mysticism that has yet been written, a book that is not only a faithful 
record, but that is illuminated by an understanding of those abnormal states of consciousness of which she writes. 
Avoiding anything like a chronological history of mysticism she classifies the states of consciousness explaining each 
one by the recorded experiences and exhortations of the great saints. Thus we have separate treatises on the 
awakening of the self, the purification of the self, the illumination of the self, voices and visions, introversion, quiet- 
ism, contemplation, ecstasy, rapture, and the unitive life. 


From a historical point of view the book is a remarkable one, to those mystically inclined its value can hardly be 
overrated. 


THE MYSTIC WAY-A Psychological Study in Christian Origins Net, $3.50 


In all respects this work of Miss Underhill is a triumph of erudition, skilfully marshaled and presented with rare 
insight and nobility of style. Her discussion of the mystical element in the Epistles of St. Paul and in the Fourth Gospel 
is thoroughy sound and valuable. The last chapter, on the liturgy of the mass as a mystical drama, is absorbingly 


interesting. But the chief value of the book is that we are made to see the life of Christ and His Church in the 
light of the visions of the great ,mystics. 


PRACTICAL MYSTICISM Net, $1.00 


A little book for the “plain man of affairs.” Miss Underhill would lead him into that new world carefully, definitely, 
step by step, through the discipline of mind and will which constitutes the preparation of the mystics, through the 


adjustment of the self to a new view of life and the focussing of the whole individual into an instrument of help- 
fulness. 


IMMANENCE—A Book of Verses Net, $1.25 


Miss Underhill reveals in this little book a mind characterized by simple faith, untarnished by philosophy. The result 
of her mental quality is a religious poetry pleasingly lyric. Not in the whole volume is there any expression which 
is not spontaneous. It is a book very much worth while to all who enjoy religious poetry. 


THEOPHANIES—A new volume of Poems in active preparation 


Net, $1.50 


The Adornment of the Gere eal Mar- The Kingdom of Heaven—As seen by 


riage. The Book of Truth and the Sparkling Swedenborg, by JOHN HOWARD SPALD- 
Stone by JAN VAN RUYSBROECK, with an _ING Net, $1.50 


introduction by Evelyn Underhill Net, $1.75 


In “The Adornment of the Spiritual Marriage” he 
traces the gradual development of the soul, through 
the Active Life of Christian Virtue, the Interior Life 
of Contemplation, and the Superessential Life of Union 
with God. In “The Book of Truth” and “The Spar- 
kling Stone” he deals almost entirely with the highest 
and most mysterious experiences of the human spirit. 


Vision and Vesture—A Study of William 


Blake in Modern Thought. By CHARLES 
GARDNER Net, $1.25 


The author considers Blake the great inspiration of the 
modern leaders of thought. He refers to Goethe, Ibsen, 
and Nietzsche, because they worked through tracts of 
thought that Blake left behind, and discusses the 
moderns—such as W. B. Yeats and G. B. Shaw—be- 
cause they were directly influenced by the poet-mystic. 


RELIGION AND REALITY—A Study in the Philosophy of Mysticism 


By JAMES HENRY TUCKWELL 


Presenting the main principles of Swedenborg’s teach- 
ings in the simplest possible way, and practically a 
guide-book to his Heaven and Hell. The book gives 
a conception of the system of thought Swedenborg ex- 
pounds, and makes clear the many unfamiliar state- 
ments met with by a student of his theology. 


The Book of Saint Bernard on The 
Love of God. Edited by 


EDMUND G. GARDNER Net, $1.25 


It is an exposition of the four degrees or grades of 
love which culminate in the utter forgetfulness of self 
and the passing over of thé soul in the attainment of 
the Divine Union. The present version is the first 
complete translation into English. The volume includes 
the Latin text, an introduction dealing with the doctrine 
of love in medieval mysticism, and full critical and 
explanatory notes. 


Net, $2.75 


The author is a mystic of very high order and has given years to the development of his ideas, which are logical 


growths. 


The book is real in the sense it is the fruit of real experience and thinking; at every stage of the argument 


one feels the convinced genuineness of the writer. We have here an authentic translation of a serious mind in search 


of the supreme Reality as a basis for experience. 
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